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Ppassinc events have contributed to render the former portion 

of Dr. Clarke’s travels gratifying to general curiosity ; and 
the ground over which he conducts us in the present continua- 
tion of his wanderings has been made so interesting by antient 
history, that we again account it our duty to enter into a full 
report of his book. Whether his manner of executing it con- 
fers an equal claim to attention is a question to be decided only 
on a full examination, One thing, however, we can promise 
his readers in the outset : they will not meet, in this volume, 
with any of-those ebullitions which excited so much dissatisfac- 
tion when directed against our Muscovite allies. In this journey, 
indeed, Dr. C. underwent no confinement, and appears to have 
been little exposed to indignity of any kind. With regard to 
style, our testimony must be less flattering ; since the Doctor 
sets out in the preface with an unlucky specimen of prolixity, 
by occupying twelve quarto pages with his reasons for a very 
plain matter, we mean his calling the country of the Jews the 
«© Holy Land.”—In reporting the former volume, we remarked 
(Review for May) the contrast between the plain and concise 
language of the extracts from the Reverend Reginald Heber’s 
MS. Journal and the high sounding diction of Dr. C.; and, in 
the present Part, though the contributions of friends are less 
considerable, enough is introduced to remind the reader how 


much he would have gained had the author been contented to. 


cultivate the less ambitious graces of style. Mr. Walpole, 
already known to the public by his joint production of Hercu- 
danensia, (Rev. Vol. Ixiii. p. 225.) has supplied several notes 
from his MS. Journal, coming forwards in some measure a6 
Mr. Heber’s successor; and though it be not easy to fill that 
gentleman’s place, Mr. Walpole has adopted a similar modesty 
of expression, and has communicated sufficient to stimulate our 
curiosity for additional observations from his pen. 
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Before we continue our critical functions, we cannot help 
entering our protest against the extended consumption of paper 
and print as a grievous consequence of an amplifying style. 
The bulk of Dr. C.’s literary labours is found, it seems, te 
outweigh his previous calculation; it being now intimated that 
the materials, originally intended to enter into the present 
volume, will swell into a third. This notice, if a matter of in- 
difference to those patrons of literature who delight to figure 
at a fashionable book-auction, is of serious import to the finances 
of the humbler scholar. The demand of five guineas for a 
volume, or, as it is pleasantly called in this title-page, a ‘ Sec- 
tion of Travels,’ may «be a source of amusement to a Mag- 
nifico of Pall Mall, but it strikes with solemn sound” on the 
ears of an author or reviewer, whose lot it never has been, as 
far as we can discover, to boast the possession of the favours of 
fortune. | 

The volume before us may be divided into four parts. The 
first is appropriated to an account of Constantinople; the 
second takes the reader to a spot which is always attractive to 
the imagination of the classical scholar, the Troad; the third 
relates a voyage from the Hellespont to the shores of Egypt 
in the summer of 1801; a season of great importance as to 
military operations ; and the fourth introduces us to scenes of 
high interest, to Judzea, and the Holy City itself. In this latter 
part, if Dr. C.’s time was too limited to enable him to make a 
tour of great extent, he has shewn other travellers a good ex- 
ample in refusing his faith to the current traditions regarding 
the site of the “‘sacred places,” and in opening the way to a 
more consistent scheme of analogy between the present appear- 
ances and past records of Jerusalem. — We now proceed to an 
abstract of his book; observing, in our arrangement, the same 
method which he followed in his travels. 

Constantinople, and the Seraglio. — During his residence in this 
metropolis, Dr. C. paid two hasty visits to the mysterious pre- 
cinets of the Seraglio. We shall extract the substance of both. 
— One of the first places to which his observations were directed 
was the Armoury, where, to his great gratification, he beheld 
suspefhded as trophies, by the Turks, the weapons, shields, and 
military engines of the Greek Emperors. Transient as his 
view was, for the appearance of a Bostanghi (body-guard) 
obliged him precipitately to desist, he was persuaded that the 
Seraglio would, on investigation, be found to contain other in- 
teresting remains of the palace of the Czxsars. In a second 
visit, he ventured to penetrate farther into the interior of the 
Seraglio, having been directed to make the attempt during the 
season of Ramadan or Turkish Lent, when the guards, being up 
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all night, are stupified during the day with sleep and intoxica- 
tion ; and he obtained leave from his guide to bring with him 
a French artist, whose extraordinary promptitude in design 
would enable him to make a sketch, in this hasty survey, of 
all that was most remarkable. Such, however, were the ter- 
tors of the Frenchman, that it. was with the greatest difficulty 
Dr. C. could prevail on him to venture into the Seraglio; and 
he afterward either lost or secreted the only drawings which his 
fears would allow him to make. 

The part to which our traveller was enabled to have access 
was the summer-residence of the Sultanas, at that time uninha- 
bited, the females being still (February) in their winter-chambers: 
On entering the Seraglio, the spectator is struck by a confused 
assemblage of large objects, such as enormous cypresses, mas- 
sive masonry, broken sarcophagi, and a long gloomy avenue: 
On the right hand, are the large wooden folding-doors of the 
Grand Signor’s gardens, with fragments of antient marbles 
lying neglected around. At the entrance of the gardens, the view 
extends down the principal gravel walk, and all the walks meet 
at a central point. The spot bearing the name of the Grand Sig- 
nor’s Gardens is not extensive; and the straightness of the 
walks and the disposition of the borders in parallellograms re= 
mind the spectator of the taste of Holland. ‘The most remark+ 
able objects in them are a long green-house, filled with orange- 
trees, and the Kiosk, or magnificent summer-residence of the 
Sultan. Its front, looking towards the sea, commands all the 
beauties of the marine prospect of Constantinople. The coast 
of Asia, the mouth of the Bosphorus, and a moving picture of 
ships, all fall under the eye of the spectator. In the centre of 
the building is a spacious chamber, covered by a domie, from 
which is advanced towards the sea a raised platform surrounded 
by windows. On the right and left, are the apartments of the 
Sultan and his ladies; and here, on the sofas, our traveller 
observed a few things carelessly left by the females; among 
others, a writing-box of English manufacture, containing, in 
the drawers, coloured writing-paper, reed-pens, and perfumed 
wax. Having satisfied their curiosity at the Kiosk, the party 
next hazarded a visit to the summer-Charem; (to follow Dr. C.’s 
orthography, though our’s would be, by preference, Haremm ;) 
taking care, in the first place, to see that the garden was cleared 
of the guard, since their curiosity, if they had been detected, 
would have cost them their lives on the spot. ‘This building is not 
unlike one of the small collegesof Cambridge, and the inner court 
may be said exactly to resemble that of Queen’s College. It 
was divided into two parts, one raised above the other. Forcing 


open a small window near the ground, the party climbed = 
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the inside, and alighted on a long range of wooden beds or 
couches, covered with mats, and used by slaves when the build- 
ing is inhabited. They next passed into a higher dormitory, 
and afterward into a third, consisting of small apartments for 
slaves of superior rank. They now entered a room of a very 
different description, the large audience-chamber in which the 
Sultan-mother receives visits of ceremony from. the Sultanas 
and other great ladies. Nothing, says Dr. C., can be better 
suited to theatrical representation than this chamber, which af- 
fords a striking idea of the pomp, the seclusion, and the mag- 
nificence of the Ottoman court. It is surrounded with enor- 
mous mirrors, the costly donations of Christian potentates. 
At the upper end, is an elevated spot, the seat of the Sultan- 
mother, encompassed by latticed blinds, for even here her person 
is held too sacred to be exposed to the observation of servants. 
A flight of broad steps, covered with crimson cloth, leads 
to this conspicuous seat, and in front of it are two burnished 
chairs of state. Beyond this apartment is the Sultan’s as- 
sembly-room, which he occasionally visits to hear music and 
to unbend with his favourites. Like the other, it is full of 
mirrors, but the remaining ornaments display that strange 
mixture of magnificence and vulgarity which is common in the 
state-chambers of the Turkish grandees. Proceeding farther, 
the party entered the baths of the Sultan-mother and the 
four principal Sultanas; which are small, but very elegant, 
being constructed of white marble, and lighted by ground 
glass above. — These were the most remarkable objects in this 
female residence. 

Quitting the lower garden of the Seraglio, the travellers 
went on to gain a view of the chamber in which the Sultan 
generally passed his private hours. ‘This building is situated 
in a small garden, in which no plant is suffered to grow except 
the hyacinth. ‘They examined this apartment by looking through 
a window, and found it highly magnificent. ‘Three sides of it 
were surrounded with seats of embroidered satin, and twe 
glass cases contained the Sultan’s private library, all in manu- 
script. Groupes of arms, such as pistols, sabres, and poig- 
nards, were disposed with great taste on the different com- 
partments of the walls; their handles and scabbards being 
covered with diamonds. 

Such were the observations which Dr. Clarke was enabled to 
make on the inside of the Seraglio. A friend, attached to the 
Swedish embassy in Constantinople, had shortly before reported 
his success in obtaining a most unusual sight, —a view of the 
four principal Sultanas and of the Sultan-mother. This gentle- 
man was acquainted with a German gardener who was employed 
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‘within the walls of the Seraglio, and who had apartments near 
the gate of the Sultan’s garden. 


‘ They were sitting together one morning, when the cries of the 
black eunuchs, opening the door of the Charem, which communicated 
with the Seraglio gardens, announced that these ladies were going to 
take the air.— Upon those occasions, the black eunuchs examine every 
part of the garden, and run before the women, calling out to all per- 
sons to avoid approaching or beholding them, under pain of death. 
The gardener, and his friend the Swede, instantly closed all the shut- 
ters, and locked the doors. The black eunuchs arriving soon after, and 
finding the lodge shut, supposed the gardener to be absent. Presently 
followed the Sultan-mother, with the four principal Sultanas, who 
were in high glee, romping and laughing with each other, A small 
scullery window, of the gardener’s lodge, looked directly towards the 
gate, through which these ladies were to pass, and was separated 

rom it only by a few yards. Here, through two small gimiet-holes, 
bored for the purpose, they beheld very distinctly the features of the 
women, whom they described as possessing extraordinary beauty. 
Three of the four were Georgians, having dark complexions, and very 
long dark hair; but the fourth was remarkably fair; and her hair, 
also of a singular length and thickness, was of a flaxen colour: neither 
were their teeth dyed black, as those of the Turkish women generally 
are.—— Their dresses were rich beyond all that can be imagined. Lon 

spangled robes, oper in front, with pantaloons embroidered in gold 
and silver, and covered by a profusion of pearls and precious stones, 
displayed their persons to great advantage; but were so heavy as 
actually to encumber their motion, and almost to impede their walk- 
ing. ‘Their hair hung in loose and very thick tresses, on each side 
their cheeks; falling quite down to the waist, and covering their 
shoulders behind. Those tresses were quite powdered with diamonds, 
not displayed according to any studied arrangement, but as if care- 
lessly Scattered, by handfulls, among their flowing locks. On the 
top of their heads, and rather leaning to one side, they wore each of 
them a small circular patch or diadem. Their faces, necks, and even 
their breasts, were quite exposed, not one of them having any veil.’ 


We are rather surprized thst Dr. C. could look on a visit 
to the summer-apartments of the Haremm, in the absence of 
the ladies, as so dangerous an attempt. His guides, we sus- 
pect, must have imposed on him; for we have understood 
that, as long as these buildings remain without their fair occu- 
pants, little difhculty occurs toa reputable stranger in obtaining 
a sight of them. ‘The same may be said of the Haremms of 
Beshictachi, of Doulma Bachi, of Caiatana, &c. The Gere 
man gardener of the Sultan’s Haremm is a personage of no 
diflicult access 3 since every respectable traveller in the Frank 
society at Pera, known to the Swedish minister or to his 
chaplain, to Baron Hiibsch, the Danish Chargé d’ Affaires, or 
to his son, a partner in the banking-house on which most 
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English trayellers have letters of credit, may be introduced to 
the said gardener, who was recommended to that situation by 
M. Hiibsch. As to the sight of the Sultanas through the 
gimlet-holes by the chaplain, the matter is very different, and 
we are inclined to apprehend rather more than exaggeration on 
the part of the Swede. His observations seem to be wonder- 
fully minute for the confined medium of his vision; at the 
same time that the subject was too serious to be made a matter 
of sport: because, had the news of such peeping efforts reached 
the ears of the chamberlains of the Sublime Porte, or of the 
formidable Kislar Aga, an end would soon have been put to 
the functions of the Seeman gardener, | 
Turning from the Seraglio to an object better known to the 
public, the Mosque of St. Sophia, Dr. C. complains of the 
exaggerated accounts so frequently given of its beauty. ‘In 
the time of Procopius,’ he says, ‘ its dome might have seemed 
suspended by a chain from rend but at present it exhibits 
nothing of an aérial character. Jt is discouraging in the outset 
to the spectator to find it necessary to go down a flight of stairs 
to reach the dome.’ We regret that he was not more explicit in 
his account of this celebrated edifice. — With respect to many 
other objects, too, Dr. C. is of opinion that we must make 
great Sodudten from the reports of former travellers. — : 


‘ Every thing is exaggerated that has been said of the riches and 
magnificence of Constantinople. Its inhabitants are ages behind the 
rest of the world. The apartments in their houses are always small. 
The use of coloured glass in the windows of the mosques, and in some 
of the palaces, is of very remote date: it was introducéd into Eng- 
land, with other refinements, by the Crusaders ; and perhaps we may 
attribute to the same people the style of building observed in many of. 
our most antient dwelling-houses, where, in the diminutive pannelling 
of the wainscot, and the form of the windows, an evident similarity 
appears to what is common in Turkey. The Khans for the bankers 
seem to rank next to the mosques, among the public edifices of any 
note. The Ménagerie shewn to strangers is the most filthy hole in 
Europe, and chiefly tenanted by rats. The pomp of a Turk may 
be said to consist in his pipe and his horse. —A saddle cloth em- 
broidered and covered with jewels, stirrups of silver, and other rich 
trappings, are used by their grandees to adorn their horses. ‘The 
boasted illuminations of the Ramadan would scarcely be perceived, if 
they were not pointed out. * The suburbs of London are more bril- 
liant every night in the year.’— 

‘ There is every reason to believe that, within the precincts of this 
vast city, many fine remains of antient art may hereafter be disco- 
vered. The courts of Turkish houses are closed from observation ; 
and in some of these are meget sarcophagi, concealed from view, 
serving as cisterns to their fountains. In the floors of the different 
baths are also, mm all probability, many inscribed marbles; the cha- 
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racters of which, being turned downwards, escape even the observation 
of the Turks. In this manner the famous trilingual inseription was 
discovered in Egypt.’— 

¢ It is somewhat singular that among all the literary travellers who 
have described the curiosities of Constantinople, no one has hitherto 
noticed the market for manuscripts; yet it would be difficult to select 
an object more worthy of examination. The dazar of the booksellers 
does not contain all the works enumerated by D’Herbelot ; but there 
is hardly any Oriental author, whose writings, if demanded, may not 
be procured, although every volume offered for sale is manuscript. 
The number of shops employed in this way amounts to a hundred : 
each of these contains, upon an average, five hundred volumes; so 
that no less a number than fifty thousand manuscripts, Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Turkish, are daily exposed to sale. One of my first en- 
deavours was to procure a general catalogue of the writings most in 
request throughout the empire ; that is to say, of those works which 
are constantly on sale in the cities of Constantinople, Aleppo, and 
Cairo; and also their prices. This I procured through the medium 
of a Dervish. The whole of this catalogue is given in the appendix ; 
and it may be considered as offering a tolerable view of the general 
state of Oriental literature ; such for example as might be obtained of 
the literature of Britain, by the catalogues of any of the principal 
booksellers of London and Edinburgh.’ — ‘ There are similar manu- 
script-markets in all the Turkish cities, particularly those of Aleppo 
and Cairo. Many works common in Cairo are not to be met with 
in Constantinople. The Beys have more taste for literature than the 
Turks ; and the women shut up in the Charems of Egypt pass many 


-of their solitary hours in hearing persons who are employed to read 


for their amusement.’ 


Before we comment on this extract, we proceed to Dr. C.’s 
farther remarks on Constantinople. The plan which he adopted 
in quest of Greek MSS. was to become intimate with an intel- 
ligent Greek priest, and through his means to procure access 
to the private libraries of the principal Greek families. Instead 
of offering to persons of their station payment in money for 
their MSS., his rule was to give them in exchange printed 
editions of the Greek classics, and other valuable books. He 
examined much more than he procured, as it frequently hape. 

ens that Greek manuscripts are very uninteresting. The 
Greek nobles reside in the Phanar, a district in the northern 
part of Constantinople, and are the only persons whose cir- 
cumstances enable them to promote effectually the cultivation 
of antient literature: but their influence with government is 
directed to a very different purpose. Instead of seeking the 
public patronage for Greek schools, their interest is set at work 
to obtain for themselves a preference in those official nominations 
in which the Porte finds it expedient to employ Greeks. These 
are chiefly the offices of Interpreter, of Patriarch, and of Hos- 
podar or Prince of Wallachia and Moldavia. It follows, there- 
B 4 fore, 
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fore, that, though the Greeks of the Phanar are well ace 
quainted with their antient authors, and no. strangers to the 
principal modern languages, the cause of antient literature has 
received little benefit at their hands; and it is much more in- 
debted to the exertions of Greek merchants residing at Venice, 
Trieste, or Vienna. The Turks, it must be added, are de- 
sirous of discouraging any efforts or plans that can revive the 
recollection of antient independence; a late example of which 
has been afforded by the persecution of a Greek who had trans~- 
lated the travels of Anacharsis into the current language of his 
country. 

These are the leading features in Dr.C.’s account of Con- 
stantinople, and we are obliged to apply to some of them the 
same kind of animadversion as in the case of the Seraglio. 
To begin with the illuminations. — ‘We cannot refrain from 
intimating that he speaks too contemptuously of the appearance 
of Constantinople during the month of the Ramadan. Every 
mosque, we know, has lights round each story of its minarets ; 
and, in the Imperial mosques, coloured lamps, strung on 
wires or cords, are suspended from minaret to minaret, some- 
times in parallel festoons, the whole producing an effect very 
different from that to which Dr. C. has compared them. With 
regard to a more important topic, viz. the Doctor’s methed of 
collecting MSS., it had.less novelty than he seems to mmagine. 
Mr. Carlyle, the late professor of Arabic at Cambridge, who 
was sent by Mr. Pitt, at the suggestion of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
to search for MSS., generally employed a learned Maronite, 
and others well versed in Oriental literature, to aid him in his 
collections. Dr. Clarke’s Oriental MSS. have been consigned 
chiefly to the Bodleian Library at Oxford ; while those of Pro- 
fessor Carlyle were purchased by the East India Company for the 
use of their College and Museum, which we trust opens its 
treasures to scholars on a liberal plan, and aims at meriting Gil- 
bert Wakefield’s exxcomium on Cambridge :—** Opes suas haud 
invidens eruditis ; neque ut soror ejus Oxoniensis, thesauros musaos; 

ut debent, ut aer et sol, omnibus communes esse, propriis parietibus 
inclusos dicam, an abditos ac sepultos ? ) in eternum continens.” 

(Pref. in Lucret. ) . 
' The chief errors of late tourists in classical regions have 
arisen from a kind of pre-determination to find a close resem- 
blance between the antient and the present customs of the 
inhabitants. Dr. C. is strongly inclined to view things in this 
way, and says there is every reason to believe that the Turks 
adopted many of the customs and refinements of the conquered 
Greeks.’ Passing over, for the present,a remarkable contradiction 
in his estimate (p. 4. and 6.) of the degree of civilization among 
| the 
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the Turks in the 15th century, we may safely advance that 
they had. too much contempt for their Greek or Romaic subjects 
to imitate either their customs or their dress. ‘The traveller 
who has noticed the sollicitude of a Greek for a Mussulman 
turban, or a pair of yellow slippers, will rather be induced to 
ascribe any existing coincidence to imitation on the part of the 
Greeks. Dr.C.’s leaning to the theory which we have mentioned 
is curiously exemplified in his account of the jugglers called 
the howling Dervishes of Scutari and Galata; who, he says, 
¢ preserve in their frantic orgies the rites of the priests of Baal.’ 
A distinction, however, exists between these gentlemen and 
their prototypes, which is fatal, we apprehend, to his supposed 
derivation, viz. that the latter cut themselves in good earnest 
till the “* blood gushed out *,” while the former take special 
care to preserve their skin in safety. It may be worth while 
also to notice, in correction of Dr.C., (p. 41.) that the § dancing’ 
Dervishes are more esteemed by the Turks than their ¢ howling’ 
brethren, 

We conclude our observations on Constantinople with a 
few comments on a description of the horrors of the capture 
of that metropolis, written by Cardinal Isidore, who represents 
himself as an eye-witness. ‘This effusion has been found by 
Dr. C, in a very rare work, and is now reprinted in his -appen- 
dix. ‘The reprinting of it is very proper, but we think that he 
Over-rates itsvalue. ‘ In its perusal we feel,’ he says, ‘as spec- 
tators of the catastrophe ;’ a feeling in which we confess 
ourselves unable to join, since our examination of this composi- 
tion leads us to rank it little higher than the declamation of a 
Greek sophist, Isidore seems to forget the fundamental rule 
that an adherence to truth is the basis of rhetoric, and repre- 
sents the Greeks as being made slaves of porcarii, swine-herds, 
though no such occupation as that of swine-herd prevails 
among the Turks. He says, likewise, that they destroyed 
without mercy the emblems of Christian worship; ‘ Jmagines 
Domini nostri et matris ejus virginis confringentes, concultantes,” 
&c. Now this was by no means the case, for not only has 
the mosaic of St. Sophia been suffered to remain till time has 
loosened most of it, but even at Saloniki (‘Thessalonica}, where 
many of the Turks understand Greek, we may now see in a 
mosque, which was formerly a Greek church, a large fresco 
painting of the Virgin with the infant Jesus in her arms, and 
the words o wy, (the ens entium) and Wxvtoxcatwe, (the Creator) 
inscribed around the Saviour. In another mosque there, we 
jay see on the dome a painting of our Lord’s ascension into 
heaven, while the disciples are represented as looking up and 
eer 
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listening to the words of the angels: s* Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven? this same Jesus, which is 
taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner 
as you have seen him go up into heaven.” ‘These words remain 
inscribed in perspicuous characters, affording an evidence of 
the tolerating spirit of the Turks; together with a presumption 
that the bigotted Christian Greeks have been the chief de- 
stroyers of the beautiful images of their heathen ancestors. 
Plain of Troy.—In the beginning of March (1801) Dr. Clarke 
left Constantinople, and set out on a visit to the scene of the 
Ilian war. Steering southward for the Hellespont, he was ob- 
liged to pass, unvisited, the ruins of Cyzicum; and in the 
glance which he obtained of the present village of Lampsacus, 
he discerned nothing to stimulate curiosity. ‘The shores of the 
Hellespont are neither so bold nor so richly decorated as those 
of the Thracian Bosphorus. Landing at the entrance of the 
Hellespont, he and his companion, Mr.Cripps, proceeded on foot 
to the town of the Dardanelles, and were struck with the pic- 
turesque appearance of the opposite castles of Europe and Asia. 
They learnt that no improbability attaches to the exploit ascribed 
to Leander of swimming across the streight between Sestos and 
Abydos, an expert swimmer having been known to cross the 
channel at a much wider place; and Lord Byron, indeed, in his 
late publication, mentions that he and a lieutenant of the 
Salsette swam across in an hour and five minutes. At the Dar- 
danelles, the travellers procured proper persons to attend as 
guides in the expedition to the plain of Troy; and, going again 
on board, they were rowed along the Hellespont during a de- 
lightful day, when the water was smooth, and the sky not ob- 
scured by a single cloud. On drawing towards the Aigean sea, 
they had, to the right, the mountainous island of Imbros, and 
the snow-clad summits of Samothrace ; Tenedos was in front, 
and the more distant islands appeared as if placed on the surface 
of a vast mirror. As they advanced, they observed the Rhetean 
‘manatee and on its sloping side the tumulus which has 
een considered by the tradition of many ages as the tomb of 
Ajax. This is an interesting object to a literary traveller; the 
writers, who have mentioned it, relating that the tomb was 
surmounted by a shrine, and it so happening that the shrine, 
with a considerable portion of the superstructure, remains to 
this hour. The view of the Hellespont and of the plain of 
“roy, afforded from the Aiantéum, is very fine. According to 
Strabo and to Pliny, the tradition was that the ships of Ajax 
lay to the westward, very near this tumulus; a circumstance 
which, taken with others, seems to point out the spot described 


by Homer as the station of the Grecian fleet.—On approaching 
the coast, the eye, directed along the plain of Troy, is particu- 
larly 
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Jarly attracted by a conical mound rising on a line of high 
ground, and pointed out as the tomb of Aisyetes. It is so si- 
tuated as to command a prospect not only of the naval station 
of the Greeks but of the whele Trojan plain, and forms indeed 
a conspicuous object from any part whence it is viewed. 

The travellers landed at Koum Kalé, a castle on a neck of 
land westward of the Grecian station, and afterward crossed 
the Scamander by a wooden bridge near its mouth. The 
width of the river in this part is considerable, being nearly 
400 feet. They then proceeded on horseback around the bay, 
which has been regarded as the Grecian station, and visited 
the tomb of Ajax; and advancing inland they searched, as 
they had been advised, for the remains of temples once sacred 
to the Thymbrian Apollo. Without being able to trace the 
connection between these ruins and antient history, they could 
readily ascertain that, on the score of quantity at least, no 
exaggeration is ascribable to the previous description. The 
earth was covered all around by broken columns of marble 
and granite ; and Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian capitals lay dis- 
persed in various directions. No record remaining of the city 
to which these temples belonged, Dr. C. hazards a conjecture 
that, from the situation, it may have been Scamandria, a town 
long posterior in its erection to the Trojan zra.—The tra- 
vellers passed the night at the village of ‘Thymbreck, near the 
river Thymbrius or pseudo-Simois. This stream, on approach- 
ing the ‘Troad, runs in a line nearly parallel to the sea, and has 
been mistaken for the Simois. Like the latter, it falls into the 
Scamander: but so imperfect hitherto are our maps of the 
Troad, that the point of conflux remains undescribed. In sum- 
mer, the Thymbrius is almost dry, but in winter it is often a 
powerful torrent.—On the next morning, our travellers resumed 
their ride, and, in the course of some time, reached a tumulus 
of very remarkable size and situation, which seemed to them 
to answer Homer’s description of the tomb of Ilus. Near 
this tomb begins a natural mound, extending from about north 
to south in the middle of the plain; and this Dr. Clarke ven- 
tures to put down as the Ppweno¢ medio, or mound of the plain,” 
on which the Trojans are said to have encamped after the vic- 
tory in the eighth book, and near which the obstinate conflict 
described in the eleventh is stated to have taken place, as 
long as the Greeks continued successful and stood their ground. 
On the surface of the tumulus, in small channels caused by 
rain, the travellers found fragments of antient vases. ‘To ac- 
count for their appearance on this spot, after the lapse of many 
centuries, is no easy matter: but certain it is, says Dr. Clarke, 
that they are not of modern origin, the antiquity of earthen 
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ware from the wheel of a Grecian potter being as easily cog 
nizable as any work left for modern observation. Having ridden 
along the top of the ‘ mound of the plain,” the travellers 
reached the Callifat Water, a river of a very slow course, yet 
deep enough to require being passed at a ford. ‘This stream is 
supposed by Dr. C. to be the Simois, and he thinks there would 
not be a doubt on the subject, were it not for the singular error 
which has prevailed throughout all the recent discussions about 
the Troad with regard to the sources of the Scamander. 
Pope, he says, appears to have been the first in this country 
who mistook Homer so far as to represent the source of the 
Scamander as derived from two fountains in the neighbour- 
hood of ‘Troy; whereas the lines in question, (Iliad 22.) 


K couvsd O° Sxcevov HAMALOE Cty evOx dé muy as 
Aoias avatrcoves Luawavdgou dwievtos 


are to be understood as referring to two fountains pouring their 
tribute of waters into the river in its course. The springs of 
Bonarbashy, about which so much has lately been said as the 
source of the Scamander *, instead of two, are forty in number. 
The whole country abounds both with hot and cold springs; 
and the source of the Scamander, as we shall see presently, 
is to be sought in a very different quarter. 

Continuing his ride along the Callifat Water, Dr. C. disco- 
vered a considerable extent of ruins lying in the utmost disor- 
der, which consisted of beautiful Doric pillars, of the finest 
white marble. Doric was evidently the prevailing order among 
the edifices of ‘Troas. ‘The Greek village of Callifat stands 
near the spot at which the river falls into the Scamander ; and 
here the peasants of the neighbourhood came to our travellers 
with Greek medals struck in the time of the Roman Emperors, 
and bearing a reference to the exploits recorded by Homer. 
On inguiring where they were found, the answer was at Palaio 
Callifat, Old Callifat, in the plain to the eastward, a short dis- 
tance from the present village. ‘hither accordingly our travellers 
proceeded, and saw the remains of an antient citadel, on an 
elevated spot of ground, surrounded on all sides by a plain. 
Turks were at that time employed in raising enormous blocks 
of marble from foundations surrounding the place, for the pur- 
pose of constructing works at the Dardanelles; and these exca- 
vations facilitated the discovery of medals, which at other times 
were seldom found, unless after heavy rains. The uniformity 
of the subjects of these legends, and the coincidence of situation 
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with Strabo’s description, leave very little doubt that the spot 
in question was the site of the second city of ‘Troy; or, as the 
antients called it, New Ilium. ‘¢ Once in possession of this 
important point,’ says Dr.C., ¢ a light breaks in on the dark 
labyrinth of Troas ; and we stand with Strabo on the very spot 
whence he deduced his observations concerning other objects 
in the district.’ In fact, the eye takes in almost. every land-mark 
to which that author has alluded. ‘The nearer objects were the 
«© mound of the plain,” the tomb of Ilus, the conflux of the 
Scamander and Callifat Water, and, farther to the south, the 
tomb of Aisyetes. Farther off appeared, on the one hand, 
the Sigzean promontory, and on the other the mouth of the 
Hellespont ; while the two grand objects which filled the eye in 
the back-ground were the snowy summits of Samothrace in the 
west, and of Gargarus in the great chain of Ida, in the east. 
Remote as they were, the distance of both appeared lost in 
their towering height, and in a sky which was unobscured by a 
cloud. 

Though no converts to the new doctrine respecting the 
springs of Bonarbashy, Dr. C. and his companion determined 
to visit them. ‘The shortest way was by crossing the Sea- 
mander above its cofiflux with the Callifat Water. Arriving at 
a ford, and being assured by some ‘Turks on the opposite shore 
that the river was passable, they rode boldly into the water, 
but found considerable difficulty in gaining the other side. 
The river was still swelled by the snows of Ida, and, though not 
less than 200 feet wide, the current was extremely rapid, and 
came up to the saddle-girths. At certain seasons, it inundates 
all the neighbouring territory, fully keeping up the character 
given to it inthe days of Homer. The late theory which would 
make the Simois the larger of the two, and in fact exchange 
places with the Scamander, is here deservedly ridiculed. — 
After the passage of the Scamander, the road to Bonarbashy 
was easy. On approaching the springs, Dr. C. was directed, 
in the first instance, to'the one which is called bythe peasants the 
“ hot spring.” ‘This was a shallow pool of water, formed by 
the united product of many small fountains in the different cre- 
vices of a surrounding stratum of breccia, or pudding-stone. 
He first tried the water with his hand, and, feeling it warm, 
proceeded to applythe thermometer, which rose to 62, and there 
remained. ‘The time was evening, and the temperature of the 
external air was 48. Dr. C. then proceeded to the hot spring 
described by M. Chevalier, and beheld a fountain gushing per- 
pendicularly out of the earth, with as copious a stream as the 
famous spring of Holy-Well in Flintshire. It is surrounded by: 
a marble and granite reservoir, of great antiquity ; and during 
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cold weather the condensed vapour about it has the appearance 
of a cloud of smoke. Its heat, like the other, is 62; notwith- 
standing which, fishes were seen sporting in the reservoir. 
Whether tried during the day, at midnight, or in the morning 
before sunrise, the degree of heat was regularly found to be the 
same: but, when the stream flowing from either of these 
springs was examined, the temperature was observed to diminish 
in proportion to the distance from the source. Bonarbashy 
itself seems, from the abundant fragments of Doric and Ionic 
pillars, to have been the site of one of the various towns which 
were erected on the Troad long after the age of Priam and 
Agamemnon. 

From Bonarbashy, Dr. C. went to examine the heights 
in its neighbourhood, which have been erroneously represented 
by recent travellers as the site of the citadel of antient Troy. 
The first object which strikes the spectator, on ascending this 
height, is an antient tumulus, constructed solely of stones, and 
of the usual size and shape of these sepulchres. Its circum- 
ference at the base is 93 yards; and it has been termed the tomb 
of Hector, without reflecting that other tumuli on the hill 
have an equal title from size, and a better from situation, to the 
honour of this appellation. The length of the ridge is half a mile, 
and its breadth in the widest part nearly an eighth of a mile. 
The foundations of the buildings are inconsiderable; and the 
most remarkable feature of the spot in question is the extensive 
prospect which it affords over the plain of Troy, and of the 
course of the Scamander to the sea. ‘The tumuli on these 
heights are without doubt of great antiquity: but we much 
suspect the propriety of ascribing to them the names of Trojan 
chiefs, so liberally bestowed on them in the present day. 

Visit to Ida.— The next object of the travellers required a 
considerable share of exertion, being a journey to the source of 
the Scamander, and to the top of Gargarus, the highest moun- 
tain in the chain of Ida. ‘The whole course of the Scamander 
appears to be about fifty miles, a length which would be dis- 
proportioned to its magnitude in any other than a mountainous 
district. After having advanced twelve miles from Bonar- 
bashy, Dr. C. arrived at the town of Ene, the Aineia of 
Strabo, pleasantly situated on a small river which falls into the 
Scamander. He dwells with great satisfaction on this com- 
memoration of the name of the Dardan warrior; who is said 
to have retired up the country, and to have ruled over his fugi-’ 
tive fellow-citizens, after the fall of Troy. As far as the ques- 
tion regards the identity of situation of the present town with 
that of Strabo, perhaps we have no reason for doubt. The 
road from Ainé to Turkmanlé led through part of the beau- 
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tiful plain of Beyramitch, which appeared to the eye one of the 
happiest territories in nature: but, as the travellers approached 
Gargarus, the extent of snow apparent along its higher region, 
and the continuance of cold weather, increased the impression 
of the difficulty of their enterprize. On taking up their residence 
in the abodes of the inhabitants, they were struck with the re- 
semblanBe between their dwellings and those of our English 
ancestors. ‘The small pannelled wainscot full of little cupboards, 
the latticed windows nearer to the roof than to the floor, and 
the custom of hanging on the walls their weapons and instruments 
for the chase, all favoured the notion that our ancestors were 
indebted to their Oriental expeditions in the crusades for various 
improvements in the style of their habitations.—About six 
miles beyond the town of Beyramitch, towards Gargarus, on a 
high conical hill, ruins of considerable extent have lately been 
discovered; and Dr. C. is disposed to consider them as the rem- 
nants of the temples of the Idean Jupiter mentioned by Aschylus 
and Plutarch. On the top of the hill particularly, a circular 
grove of venerable oaks, and a rude inclosure of stones ranged 
in a druidical circle, impress the traveller with the idea of great 
antiquity. Such is the deception of the eye in neighbouring 
mountains, that, though ten miles distant from Gargarus, a 
person stationed on the spot which we have mentioned is apt 
to imagine that he could hold converse with another on the 
Opposite summit.—Having passed the night in a village at the 
base of Gargarus, the travellers began the ascent next morning 
at day break. Like Aitna, this mountain has during a consi- 
derable portion of the year a triple zone; first, cultivated fields ; 
next, forests; and, thirdly, a region of snow and ice. Part 
of the way was travelled on horseback along the banks of the 
Scamander, and afforded an occasional prospect of the remains 
of small Greek chapels, the retreats of Christian hermits in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. On passing half way through the 
woody region, however, the party found it necessary to leave their 
horses and proceed on foot; their guides beginning to murmur 
at the increasing ruggedness of the road, while their own eager- 
ness to advance was stimulated by partial anticipations, through 
openings in the forest, of the extensive prospect awaiting them 
from the summit. To the summit, however, none of them, 
with the exception of Dr.C., ventured to climb; the ascent, 
which in summer may be accomplished without difficulty, 
being in this wintry season attended with much hazard. Arrived 
at last at the highest of the four tops of Gargarus,Dr.C. was amply 
repaid for his labour and danger. The distant sea of Marmora, 
the mountains of Prusa, the shore of Thrace, Mount Athos, 
and a great part of Mysia and Bithynia, seemed extended below 
the 
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the eye. The plain of Troy appeared like a lawn crosséd by the 
coursé of the Scamander as if by a silver thread; the tomb of 
fEsyetes being the only elevation in it sufficiently large to be 
visible from this height. Looking along the Idean chain, the 
tops of the different mountains appeared to sink in height by 
régular gradation, affording a farther example of Homer’s at~ 
tention to topographical accuracy. 


* A second excursion along a part of Gargarus was directed 


to the source of the Scamander. Passing many ruins of her- 
mitages near the banks of this stream, which is here only a 
‘mountain-torrent, the travelling party entered, amid the noise 
of waters, a remarkable natural amphitheatre formed by craggy 
rocks rising to an immense height, and covered with shrubs, 
pines, and plane-trees. Here, from a chasm in the face of a 
perpendicular rock, the Scamander first issues into day. Little 
doubt can be entertained that it has previously had a subterraneous 
course, since the same magnificent discharge is said to continue 
during all seasons of the year. ‘The source of the Scamander, 
observes Dr.Clarke, is of no doubtful locality or intermediate cha- 
racter; it bursts at once from the dark womb of its parent, 
in all the greatness of the divine origin assigned to it by Homer.’ 
Well might the early Christians retire to this striking scenery. 
The voice of nature speaks here in her most awful tone; and 
© amid roaring waters, waving forests, and broken precipices, 
the mind of man becomes impressed as by the influence of a 
present deity.’ 

On returning from the journey to Mount Ida, the travellers 
directed their steps to the coast, and visited the ruins of Alex- 
andria Troas. ‘The architectural remains of that city, as well as 
those of Cnidos and others, have long served as a kind of 
quarry for the Turks, and for the Greeks of the latter empire, 
to dig out materials for ornamental building. ‘The wonder is 
that, after all that has been removed, the remains should still 
be so ample; particularly those of the public baths. The 
theatre, likewise, is in a state of considerable preservation, 
the semicircular range of seats continuing vaulted at either ex- 
tremity. Like most other Greek theatres, it was built on the 
slope of a hill, the nature of the ground being made subservient 
to the position of the scats in a regular descent. The-diameter 
of the theatre is 252 feet, and it commands a noble view of the 
sea, with the island of Tenedos in front. 

Leaving Alexandria, the travellers rode northward towards 
the plain of ‘Troy, and visited the lofty tumulus of Asyetes, 
‘the spot of all others best adapted for a view of this classic 
ground. Descending from this eminence, and riding in a 
northern direction, they reached the Sigean promontory, and 
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roceeded once more to view the naval station of the Greeks, 
t is easy to disprove the argument lately brought against 
Homer on the score of the distance (nearly four miles) of the 
Sygzan and Rhetean promontories, the fact being that Homer 
mentions no names, and evidently alludes to head-lands in the 
intermiediate space between these promontories. Another ob- 
jection, derived from the Homeric epithet mratuy "EAAr or ovTos, 
has been removed by Mr. Walpole, who suggests that it is to 
be taken in the sense not of * broad” but of “ salt Hellespont.” 
a points which Dr.C. thinks that he has established are, 
that, : 

1. The ruins of Palaio-Callifat are those of new Ilium, de- 
scribed by Strabo. | 

2. The Callitat Osmack is the Simois, and the adjoining plain 
is the scene of the battles of the Iliad. 

3- “iné is the Zineia of Strabo. 

4. The river Mender, lowing from Mount Gargarus, is evi- 
dently the Scamander of Homer, Strabo, and Pliny. 

§.. The position of the Aiantéum, according with the de- 
scription given of it by antient authors, points out the situa- 
tion allotted by Homer to the Grecian fleet. _ 

Amid all these researches, it is of importance to remark that 
Dr. C. hazards no opinion regarding the site of Troy itself. 
He merely hints (p. 88. and 169.) at the possibility of its being 
Situated on a spot about three miles to the eastward of the 
“mound of the plain.” ‘Without discussing this. part of the 
question, we are disposed to agree with him that our know- 
lege of the Troad is still very imperfect; the recent investi- 
gations of travellers having been directed much more to the 
western than to the eastern side of the Scamander. ° : 

Voyage from the Dardanelles to Aigypt. — The facility of navi- 
gating the Mediterranean during the summer-months induced 
our travellers to trust themselves on board a small vessel, indif- 
ferently manned, and loaded in every corner with articles for 
sale to the British military in Agypt. Leaving the Dar- 
danelles, they sailed along the coast of the Troad, and took a 
parting view of the yellow current of the Scamander tinging 
the dark waves of the Hellespont. They were prevented by 
the state of the weather from landing at Tenedos, and it was 
not in their power to set their feet on the shore of Lesbos ; a cir- 
cumstance which they greatly tegretted, Lesbos being, next to 
Eubcea, the largest island in the Aigean sea, and the parent of 
many ®olian colonies. It was equally noted for the products 
of its soil and for the literary eminence of several of its natives. 
The grandest object, however, in point of natural beauty, was the 
island of Chios, the modern Scio; which is, we acknowlege, 
a fit subject for Dr, C.’s elevated style. 
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¢ As we advanced and drew near to this island, the gorgeous picture 
ted by it drew all our attention, and engrossed it from day- 

ight until noon. It is the paradise of modern Greece ; more pro- 
ductive than any other island, and ielding to none in grandeur. We 
passed close beneath the town, sailing pleasantly along its vineyards 
and plantations, and enhaling spicy odours, wafted from cliffs and 
oves. The houses being all white, with flat roofs, presented a 
Fively contrast to the evergreens which overshadowed them ; seeming 
like little palaces in the midst of bowers of citron, lime, olive, and 
pomegranate trees. ‘This chosen spot was for many years the resi- 
dence of an Englishman of the name of Bainbridge, who had searched 
all Europe for a healthy place wherein to end his days ; and although 
his arm was fractured at the advanced age of seventy-four, he lived in 
Scio until he was inet {lteea- Lndeed, the praises of this favoured 
island are uniyersal in the cougtry ; and its delights constitute the 
burden of many a tale, and many a song among the modern Greeks.’ 


The next objects of magnitude, in Dr. C.’s southward course, 
were the mountains of Samds. These are often wrapt in clouds 
when all around is clear and serene; a circumstance which, 
joined to their extraordinary height, may have given rise to the 
mythological tradition that these aérial solitudes were the abode 
of Deities. ‘The voyage all the way to Rhodes might be said, 
from the number of islands, to resemble the navigation of a 
large river. On reaching Rhodes, the travellers found a ne- 
glected harbour, choked with ruins, but on shore a salubrious 
atmosphere, and gardens filled with delicious fruit. Its history 
having been ably given by Savary, and forming perhaps the best 
specimen of that author’s talents, Dr. C. confines himself to a 
short description of its present appearance. When we consider 
the prevalence of bad air during the summer-months, in many in- 
teresting spots along the Mediterranean, it is pleasing to record 
that Rhodes forms a remarkable exception. — On leaving this 
harbour, the state of the wind induced the master of the vessel 
to stand over to the Gulph of Glaucus, now called Macri Bay, 
on the coast of Asia Minor. The general appearance of that 
coast is grand and awful: but the entrance of this gulph is, 
flanked by mountains possessing those characteristics in a par- 
ticular degree. The difficulty of entrance being surmounted, 
this extensive bay is found to be completely land-locked, and 
to afford secure shelter ; an adyantage, however, which in the 
hot months is more than compensated by an. unhealthy climate, 
Various parts of the coast contain interesting ruins, but none 
are on so large a scale as those of the antient city of Telmessus. 
There, as in the walls of Tirynthus or Crotona, a vastness of 
proportion excites a mixture of admiration and awe. The de- 
scription of the Soroi or Sarcophagi around the site of this city, 
(p. 245. et seq.) will be found very interesting, and they appear 
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to have suggested to Dr. C. the ideas expressed by him (p. 549.) 
respecting the position of Calvary. The present town of Macri 
has been erected on the site of ‘Telmessus, and built in a great 
measure from its relics ; yet enough is left to prove the ample 
compass of the antient city. — We dwelf on this part of the 
book with the more pleasure, because the objets described are 
out of the beaten tract of Mediterranean travels. Dr.C. has 
pointed out the town of Lindus, in the island of Rhodes, as 
worthy of the researches of future travellers, in addition to 
which we would suggest the islands of Carpathos and Samo- 
thrace. Carpathos, now Scarpanto, has not been described, as 
fav.as we recollect, by any li traveller, though represented 
by the mariners of those seas as abounding in remains of antient 
art. Samothrace is, in like manner, said to be full of magni- 
ficent ruins, having been the last refuge of the votaries of the 
Eleusiniaa and other Pagan mysteries. Neither of them is dif- 
ficult of access; the former being in the track of the voyager 
to Egypt, Cyprus, or Crete; and the latter lying contiguous 
to the mouth of the Hellespont. 

While we accord with Dr. Clarke respecting the interest of 
Lindus and Telmessus, on some minor points we cannot hel 
differing from him. He appears desirous (p. 178.) that the 
granite omit ar grt in the market-place of Tenedos should be 
removed to England. - The inscription on it is very legible, and 
relates to Claudia Secunda, the wife of Atticus, father of 
Herodes Atticus. ‘This relic was brought from Troas, and now 
serves as a cistern at Tenedos: a purpose to which, we would 
suffer it to continue subservient, particularly as its removal would 
be attended: with considerable expence.. Another point of dif 
ference with the Doctor, and one on which reviewers have un- 
fortunately little right to speak with confidence, regards the 
quality of wine. ‘ Good Tenedos,’ says the Doctor, (p. 315.) 
§ not only excels every other wine of Greece, but perhaps has no- 
where its rival in Europe.’ Now to our palates, (less practised, 
we fear, than that of Dr. C.,) it appeared rough and flavourless. 

We take leave of Greece, her wines, and her monuments, b 
extracting a passage from Mr. Walpole’s journal, written wit 
his usual clearness and simplicity, and containing some useful 
remarks on the manners of the present inhabitants : 


«¢ During my journey in Asia, I’ took up my abode for the night 
in the khans or caravanseras, choosing a room to myself in these bad 
substitutes for inns, rather than the private houses of the Turks, 
where my Javissary procured me admittance. For although the Turks 
are quiet and inoffensive, yet any thing is preferable to sleeping in a 
small room with half-a-dozen of them, or to a cross-legged posture 
at meals, round a low table, ars spoon-meats, ef which heir repasts 
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werd consist. As the road I travelled was not much frequented, 
was 


forced to stop at the houses of individuals ; and arriving gene- 
rally at sun-set, I found them beginning their supper : their. dinner is 
at ten in the morning, as Gey rise at break of day. Sometimes a vil- 
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lage afforded a small hut of mud and straw purposely built for tra- 
vellers: half of this was raised about two feet from the ground, for: 
men to lie on; the other half accommodated three or four horses. 
In the great towns it was necessary to go first to the governor, with 
some present, accompanied by my Janissary.x—Presents to the ser- 
vants are always piven. —I passed the evenings writing my journal, 
and reagling some books of travels I had with me. The ‘Turkish 
asants would sometimes bring medals: these they found in the 
Fields. The conversation of the Turks turned generally, as I found 
from my interpreter, on the affairs of the village, anditsneighbourhood. 
‘The women never appeared.” — | 

« A Greek labourer receives from thirty-five to forty paras a day, 
nearly fifteen-pence : he works only two-thirds of the year ; the other 
third consists of holydays. During the four fasts, of which that in 
Lent is the most strictly observed, he eats shell-fisl, caviar (the roe of 
sturgeon), pulse, and anchovies. I observed but few Greek villages 
in Asia Minor: the Greeks all seek the great towns, to avoid more 
easily the different means of oppression resorted to by the Turkish 

ernors.—The Turks, as far as my experience carried me, show no 
isposition to molest or offend a traveller. Something contemptuous 
may at times be observed in their manner; but a great change for 
the better, in their general deportment, is to be attributed to their 
never being now exasperated by the attack of Corsairs or pirates on 
the coast. 

“¢ No people living under the same climate, and in the same country, 
ean be so opposite as the Greeks and Turks. There is in the former 
a cringing manner, and yet a forwardness ; faults, which are those of 
their unfortunate situation, and would disappear under more favours 
able circumstances, and a different government.” 


(To be concluded in our next Number.] Lo. 
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ANITY has been said to cling to genius as the ivy embraces 
the oak: but, unlike other parasite plants, it oY invigo- 
rates the stock which it entwines. At least, Miss Seward’s good 
opinion of herself seems to have stimulated her exertions; and, 
to ¢ompensate for that measured praise which she received in 
her life-time, she resolved on «aking ample provision for post- 
humous fame, and on bequeathing her MSS. to gentlemen who 
were likely to render her abundant justice. If cold-blooded, 
phlegmatic, and uninspired critics darkened her ascending orb 
as 
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as it traced its path along the hemisphere of literature, she 
trusted that it would make a golden set, and that the streams 
of its.radiance would for some time illumine the western horizon. 
We applaud the judicious disposal of the materials on which 
she rested her fame ; and as they possess a considerable portion 
of merit in themselves, and have been placed in good hands, 
she has not miscalculated on the success which, perhaps, she 
often enjoyed by anticipation. ‘Those critics whom she abused 
and calumniated are ready to allow that she ranks high among 
the lady-writers of our isle ; that her mind was cultivated in no 
ordinary degree; and that her prose-compositions, though occa- 
sionally stiff and pedantic, frequently display force and elegance, 
as well as a style of original thinking which is the mark of 
true genius. If her poetry be not equal to her prose, it is still 
indicative of talent ; and if she could have more patiently tole- 
rated the strictures of criticism, her Muse would probably have 
been more brilliant. 

Before, however, we take a farther view of Anna Seward the 
poet, we must suffer our attention to be arrested by the prefatory 
matter with which her present poetical editor introduces his 
sister-Muse. . Though her letters give a tolerable picture of her 
life, some biographical notice was necessary to complete the 
outline ; and Mr. Walter Scott has endeavoured, in a concise 
preface, to supply those particulars which could not be gleaned 
from the letters. Yet in one instance, of a material kind, he 
appears to have fallen into a palpable mistake ; we. mean, as to 
the year in which the subject of the memoir was born. At 
page iv. of the preface, we are told that Miss Seward’s birth was 
in the year 1747; though in a letter dated Lichfieid 1764, in- 
serted among the literary correspondence, (p. Ixxxviii.) the lady 
herself writes thus to her friend: * Alas! of the soft and mu- 
sically sounding teens, I took an eternal farewell the 12th of 
December last;’ and if she was twenty on the 12th of December 
1763, she must have been born in 1743. It is moreover ne- 
cessary for her credit to make this correction; since, as the 
dates now stand, she must appear to be a very forward Miss, 
and to offer remarks on the Nouvelle Heloise at a time when such 
a book ought not to have fallen into her hands. Another mis- 
take occurs in the next leaf, respecting the birth-place of Gar- 
rick; which was not Lichfield, as stated by Mr.Scott, but 
Hereford. Before we dismiss the subject of dates, we must 
express our surprise that Miss Seward’s present biographer has 
not regularly specified the time at which her several works 
were published ; an omission which, by the help of our General 


Index, we shall endeavour to supply. 
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The first poem which Miss S. distinctly published, and to 
which she affixed her name, was her Elegy on Captain Cook, 
which appeared in 1780, and was noticed by us with much 
commendation in M. R. Vol. Ixii. p.. 458. Her next publication 
‘was the’ Monody on Major André, in 1781, of which we gave a 
favourable report in Vol. Ixiv. p. 337. Then, a Poem to the 
Memory of Lady Miller, which appeared in 17823; see M.R. 
Vol. Ixvii. p. 46. In 1784 she published Lowisa, a poetical Novel, 
on which we offered some mild strictures, yet not without 
giving her considerable praise, in Vol. Ixxi. p. 335. ‘The 
lady, however, was irritable on this subject; and, either 
‘written by herself or by some too partial friend, in 1785 ap- 
peared a pamphlet, intitled Hypercriticism on Miss Seward’s 
Louisa, at which we glanced in Vol. Ixxiii. p. 393., without 
deviating from our former remarks, which we were persuaded 
were just, as well as kindly meant. Her next work was an 
Ode on General Elliot’s return from Gibraltar, published in 1787, 
and reviewed by us in Vol, Ixxvii, p.155. We do not again meet 
the name of Miss Seward in our pages till the 20th Vol. of our 
New Series, where Liangollen Vale, and other Poems, published 
in 1796, are noticed. In 1799, ‘she sent forth a respectable 
quarto, intitled Original Sonnets on various Subjects, and Odes 
paraphrased from Horace, (see M. R. Vol. xxix. N.S. p. 361.), 
and in 1804 she presented to the public her Memoirs of the Life 
of Dr. Darwin, &c. (M.R. Vol. xlvii. N.S. p. 286.) Farther 
than this, we believe, our notices do not extend; and we now 
return to the brief memorials in the volumes before us. 

Here we are informed by the Editor that the Rev. Thomas 
Seward, Rector of Eyam, in Derbyshire, Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, and Canon Residentiary of Lichfield, married Miss 
Elizabeth Hunter, daughter of Mr. Hunter, head-master of 
the school at Lichfield, the preceptor of Johnson, and of other 
eminent literary characters; that on his marriage he settled 
at his rectory of Eyam; and that in the second year of his 
union the subject of this memoir was born, Mr. Seward, 
being himself a poet, early introduced his daughter to the 
works of Milton, Dryden, Pope, Young, Shakspeare, and Prior ; 
while the strong emotions excited by the harmony of verse were 
fostered by the romantic scenery of the village in which she 
passed her infancy. Before she was ten years old, she at- 
tempted a metrical version of the Psalms,as well as some original 
composition. About 1754, (that is, when she was eleven years 
old, by our account; but only seven, according to Mr, W. Scott,) 
she was removed to Lichfield; which, excepting occasional visits 
¢o Eyam and other places, continued to be her residence, during 
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her fathet’s life. Here she early attracted the notice of Dr. Dar- 
win. We are informed, however, that her parents, unwilling 
to see her become a literary lady, repressed her genius, and en- 
deavoured to divert her from the Muses by teaching her orna- 
mental needle-work: but all, attempts were ineffectual; and, 
having lost a sister, who was on the eve of forming a matri- 
monial union, Miss Seward wrote an Elegy on her death, which 
forms the first article in this collection. Her sister died at the age 
of 19, and Miss§. must have written this poem when she was 20, 
or 21. At this period, ¢ offers of matrimonial establishments,’ 
says Mr. Scott, * occurred, and were rejected, in one instance 
entirely, and in others chiefly, from a sense of filial duty ; but 
being now of age to select her own society and studies, Miss 
Seward’s love of literature was indulged; and the sphere in 
which she moved was such as to increase her taste for its pur- 
suits.’ In the literary circles of Lichfield, the celebrated Dr. 
Johnson occasionally appeared : but, as the biographer remarks, 


¢ He seems, in fome respects, to have shared the fate of a prophet in 
hisown country. Neither Dr. Darwin nor Miss Seward were [was] 
partial to the great moralist. There was, perhaps, some aristocratic 
prejudice in their dislike, for the despotic manners of Dr. Johnson 
were least likely to be tolerated where the lowness of his origin was 
in fresh recollection. At the same time, Miss Seward was always 
willing to do justice to his native benevolence, and to the nomial 
grasp of his intellectual powers, and possessed many anecdotes of his 
conversation, which had escaped his most vigilant recorders, ‘These 
she used to tell with great humour, and with a very striking imitation 
of the sage’s peculiar voice, gesture, and manner of delivery.’ 


In her letters, Miss S. accounts for her dislike by other 
reasons than aristocratic prejudice, and reasons which are not 
assigned might have strengthened her prejudice. Lady Miller’s 
Bath Easton Vase is supposed to have awakened the poetical 
exertions of -Miss S., after they had been long suspended ; and 
the applause which she received from the circle to which she was 
introduced, in consequence of Lady M.’s romantic institution, 
is said to have given her courage to launch her essays from 
the press. ‘The elegiacs on Cook and André (the editor says 
¢ André and Cook,’ but the poem on the great navigator appéared 
first,) were published perhaps with some assurance of success, 


after the author had sent several prize-poems to the Bath Easton 


Urn; and the mode in which they were received was sufficiently 
encouraging. ‘The acquisition of fame is generally followed by 
an augmentation of literary friends ; and, as ‘ a love and admira~- 
tion for existing genius was a leading feature in her character,’ 
Miss S. highly prized those distinguished men who now courted 
her acquaintance. Her letters bear ample testimony to the 


warmth of her attachments ; and, as a proof of the a 
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of her friendship, her biographer records her offer to Lady North- 
esk to furnish from her own veins a quantity of her blood to be 
injected into those of her Ladyship, on a suggestion to this effect 
by Dr. Darwin. The experiment, indeed, was never made: 
but the proposition on the part of Miss 5. was truly noble. 

After the death of her mother in 1780, the care of the sur- 
viving parent devolved on Miss S.; and we know from her 
letters with what anxious sollicitude she watched over his couch 
for ten years: for though Mr. Seward was reduced to a state of 
second childhood, by frequent paralytic and apoplectic attacks, 
he was not dismissed from this stage of existence till 179¢e. 
Miss S., being then left with an easy independent fortune, ¢ con- 
tinued to inhabit the Bishop’s Palace at Lichfield, which had 
long been her father’s residence, and was her’s till her death.’ 
That confinement which her father’s illness occasioned was pro- 
pitious to the Muse ; and besides various occasional pieces, she 
published several of the works which we have already enume- 
rated. Of their dates, Mr. 5. gives only those of Louisa, the 
Original Sonnets, and the Life of Darwin, which tally with our 
record. Particular mention is made of the collection of Original 
Sonnets ; not only because they were intended to restore the 
strict rules of the legitimate Sonnet, but because, as her bio- 
grapher justly remarks, ‘ they contain some beautiful specimens 
of that species of composition,’ ‘To her translations, or rather 
paraphrases, of Horace, published with the Sonnets, he extends 
a slender praise, 

o far the narrative has as much sunshine thrown over it as 
usually belongs to our imperfect state. If Miss S. had her 
trials, she had also her enjoyments. She lived like a gentle- 
woman, was celebrated as a poet, had many friends, and en- 
joyed a tolerable share of health.. Now, however, she was 
verging to what an old lady of our acquaintance termed 
«« the shady side of sixty :” age was approaching with declining 
health ; and the death of friends summoned her to prepare for 
her own: yet her zeal in the cause of literature and poetry re- 
mained unabated ; and to this zeal Mr. W. Scott owed his being 
sought out by the fair subject of this memoir. Of the impres- 
sions which an interview made, his own words will best give 
an idea: | sail 


¢ In summer 1807, the editor, upon his return from London, 
visited Miss Seward, with whom he had corresponded occasionally 
for some years. Robertson observes, that, in a female reign, the 
queen’s personal charms are a subject of importance; and, as the 
same rule may apply to the case of a female author, this may be no 
improper place to mention the impression which her appearatice and 
conversation were calculated to make upon a stranger. — They were, 
indeed, well worth a longer pilgrimage. Miss Seward, when young, 
must 
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must have been exquisitely beautiful; for, in advanced age, the re. 
gularity of her features, the fire and expression of her countenance, 
gave her the appearance of beauty, and almost of youth, Her eyes 
were auburn, of the precise shade and hue of her hair, and possessed 
great expression. In reciting, or in speaking with animation, th 
appeared to become darker; and, as it were, to flash fire. I should 
have hesitated to state the impression which this peculiarity made upon 
me at the time, had not my observation been confirmed by that of 
the first actress of this or any other age, with whom I lately happened 
to converse on our deceased friend’s expressive powers of counte-~ 
nance. — Miss Seward’s tone of voice was melodious, guided by ex- 
cellent taste, and well suited to reading and recitation, in which she 
willingly exercised it. She did not sings nor was she a great pro- 
ficient in music, though very fond of it, having studied it later in life 
than is now usual. er stature was tall, 4nd hier form was originally 
elegant ; but having ‘broken the patella of the knee by a fall in the 
year 1768, she walked with pain and difficulty, which increased with 
the pressure of years. 

‘ The great command of literary anecdote which Miss Seward pos« 
sessed, her ready perception both of the serious and ludicrous, and 
her just observation and original taste, rendered her society delightful. 
She entered into every topic with the keenness and vivacity of youth, 
and it was difficult to associate the idea of advanced years either with 
her countenance or conversation, ‘The possessor of such quick feel- 
ings seldom escapes the portion of pain with which ali earthly good is 
alloyed and tempered. With the warmest heart for her friends, and an 
unbounded enthusiasin in their service, Miss Seward united a sensibilit 
to coldness, or to injuries, real or supposed, which she permitted to 
disturb her more than was consistent with prudence or with happiness. 
The same tone of mind rendered her jealous of critical aitharity, 
when exercised over her own productions, or those of her friends.’ 


Of her irritability on the subject of public criticism, . her 
letters form abundant evidence. Flattered by her friends into 
a very high conceit of the soundness of her judgment and the 
torrectness of her taste, she could not tolerate the suggestion of 
the reviewer, that any thing in her poems could be improved ; 
though her present editor is very ready to admit that her taste 
was dazzled by the splendor of florid description, lofty me- 
taphor, and bold personification, and that the simplicity of her 
style was impaired by inversion, as well as by a too great fond~ 
ness for compound epithets.—Abstaining now from remarks of 
this kind, let us proceed to the melancholy close of her history. 
She had been occupied for a year or two. before her interview 
with Mr. Scott in arranging and preparing her poems for the 
press, meaning herself to superintend their publication: but 
rapidly-declining health frustrated her purposes. 

¢ In harvest, 1807, she was assailed by a scorbutic disorder, which 
affected her blood and whole system in a degree most painfully irritat- 
jpg, banishing sleep, and rendering waking hours almost intolerable. _ 
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Her épirit cohtinued, however, to struggle against its assaults, and 
she entered, by advice of her physicians, upon a course of alterative 
medicine, which, it was supposed, might alleviate or remove her 
complaint. But the disorder proved invincible ; and, in March 1809, 
the editor had the pain of receiving the last farewell of his honoured 
friend. It is written at intervals, and the hand-writing gradually de- 
generates from the distinct and beautiful manuscript which Miss Seward 
used to write, into a scrawl so feebly traced, as to be nearly illegible.’ 

The conclusion of this letter we shall transcribe, with the 
remark that follows : 

“ Monday, 13th March. 

«: So far was written Plowiey the 6th of this month, when again 
the lethargy crept on, I fell asleep, and awoke in a raging fever and 
high delirium. Next day, after a dreadful night, the physician or- 
dered me to lose six ounces of blood, and that not in the slightest 
de abating the fever, he took six ounces more on the eve, and all 
watbott effect. I feel all the props of my life giving way ; and pro- 
bably this is the last time I shall ever write any thing im the shape of 
a letter; but I have procured a frank, and am unwilling it should be 
useless. It is for Thursday next. Considering my pains, my raging 
thirst, my utter debility, it would be a mercy if I should not be in 


existence on that day. 
«¢ If I knew where to find you, I would send the copy of Mundy’s 


Poems, but I am loth to put you to the expence of its carriage, except 
I should send it to you in London. I am not able to add more than 
what I think will be my last benediction on you and yours. O! what 
a blessing is a sudden death! I always prayed for it, but am not 


worthy to have my prayer granted. 
“a 1 thank you for all your kindness, and for the a hours 


‘your talents have given me. — Afféctionately your friend, 
«© A. SEWARD.” 

«¢ Tt is Thursday, and each intervening day since I closed my letter 
has taken large death-strides upon -ne.”’ 

¢ 'This melancholy letter wag too true an augury of the event which 
it anticipated. Upon Thursday the 23d of Match, 1809, Miss 
Seward was Seized with an universal stupor, which continued until 
the 25th, at six o’clock in the evening, when she expired. Her 
friends, a term which ae many namés distinguished in 
British literature, must long lament this accomplished woman.’ 
. © Accomplished’ she certainly was, and her name. will stand 
high among the literary females of Great Britain. Throughout 
this memoir, Miss Seward is considered merely as a writer : but, 
had her biographer chosen to enlarge on the circumstances of her 
life, as they are introduced or displayed in her letters, he would 
have mote effectually gratified public curiosity, and given us an 
opportunity for farther comment. We conclude, however, that 
Mr. Seott had his reasons for the course which he pursued. 

Precisely in the same way as the MS. volumes of letters 
were bequeathed to Mr. Constable, the MS. compositions im 
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verse and prose, which were meant to constitute a miscellantous 
edition of her works, were left by will to Mr. Scotts and in 
both instances a posthumous letter was addressed to her future | 
editors, containing directions for regulating their conduct. 
With the copies of poems, published and unpublished, were 
bequeathed a collection of juvenile letters, from the year 1762 
to 1768, four sermons, a critical dissertation, &c. 7 

Though the editor has in every material respect punctually 
complied with the wishes of his deceased friend; he has with 
great judgment and propriety exercised that discretionary power 
which was reposed in him; suppfessing some compositions, 
and giving only extracts from the literary correspondence. 
For the credit of the lady, Mr. S. tells us that every line in his 
possession might have been published with honour to her who 
bequeathed the MSS. : but, if the four sermons in the collec- 
tion were any of those which she had given to young clergymen, 
we must think that it was not very honourable in Miss Seward 
to leave them to be claimed as her compositions after her de- 
cease. As to the letters, from which extracts are here made, 
the editor’s reasons for suppressing certain parts will be consi- 
dered as valid ; since we are not justified, yey for the pur- 
pose of grauilying curiosity, in drawing the veil from the inci- 
dents of private life, and in wounding the feelings of persons 
now alive by making the passions, prejudices, and little foibles 
of their early career pass in review before the public. Names 
are therefore concealed ; and the literary correspondence, from 
which we hasten to select some passages, must be regarded only 
as forming ¢ a pleasing register of her sentiments, her feelings, 
and her affections.’ | 

The first letter (or rather extract) is dated Lichfield; October 
1762, when the fair writer must have been in her 17th year. 
It contains her sentiments on the interesting subjects of Love 
and Friendship : 


‘ I must not permit you to suppose that my youthful, perhaps 
enthusiastic credulity, extends so far as to adopt the idea, either in 
friendship or love, of the one only kindred spirit destined to subdue 
our hearts, if of the other sex, or to engross our whole stock of amity, 
if of our own; but I do religiously believe that nature, or rather the 
God of nature, has formed the human mind imto different classes, and 
that there can be no enduring happiness in any connection for dispo- 
sitions which are not of the same order of mind. 

* In love, the impermanent pleasures of the eye eternally mislead 
uncongenial spirits into bands which are legally indissoluble. Hence 
that matrimonial infelicity which we often see exist between persons, 
neither of whom are unamiable ; where each, in a better-suited connec- 
tion, might have found that comfort which they lost, by not esecniting 
to the dissimilarity of theis’ tastes and pursuits; a dissimilarity _ ‘ 
ought: 
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ought to have shewn them the impossibility of firiding it in each 
other’s society, and haye restrained them from wandering out of their 
own class. 

¢ Friendship, less influenced than love by the intoxication of the 
eye, is less apt to lead the soul out of her bounds ; yet sometimes, in 
the choice of friends, even thinking minds are dazzled by the glitter 
of superficial attractions, and caught by the fascination of a smile ; 
and oftener still, as I before observed, circumstances of conveniences 
consciousness of obligation, or reverence for imputed virtues, shall 
over-rule the want of native sympathy in the formation of friendship. 

¢ Such friendship, however, is mighty apt to be suddenly dissolved. 
Their acquaintance wonder, and the parties themselves wonder at the 
ease with which they had mutually renounced communication, that, 
from its frequency, might well be supposed to have been important to 
their happiness. _ But, in reality, there is little marvel in the matter. 
Friendship net haying, like marriage, a legal indissolubility, the con- 
nection which convenience or accident had formed, we are not to 
wonder if conyenience or accident dissolves.’ 


In a postscript, she charges the female friend, to whom she 
unbosoms herself, to throw aside the New Eloisa; yet, in the 
following letters, she comments on this dangerous novel, and 
delivers opinions which rarely occur, we believe, in the epistles 
of a lady at the age of nineteen. Could she have had expe- 
yience enough to justify the following observations ? 


¢ Habits of sensuality once established, the heart becomes cold and 
impenetrable amidst the indelicate indulgence of the senses, and loses 
all power of sympathizing truly and equally with the genuine and 
joy-bestowing tenderness of uncorrupted sensibility. The libertine 
4s not aware how much of real’ voluptuousness his libertinism costs him. 

« Were I a parent, I would infinitely rather that my son’s talents 
were buried in obscurity with a breeding wife and a scanty fortune, 
dead to wealth and fame, but alive, in every nerve, to domestic com- 
fort arid affection, than see him in an elegant drawing-room, yawnin 
under the ennui of exhausted pleasures, and in the (at best to him 
insipid society of a rich wife, whose (perhaps) amiable qualities not 
having previously seized his heart, and warmed his imagination, want 

wer to inspirit his attention or awaken his tenderness, 

¢ Such lethargy is an incurable disease of the soul, and would prove 
more fatal to his virtue and to his happiness, than all the thorns of 
care and anxiety with which inauspicious fortune might surround the 
roses of his youth. 

* As a preservation from such wretched insensibility, when I have 
sons, they shall read Eloisa; but, for my daughters, should I have 
daughters, amidst the pure, the gentle, the slakionet sentiments 
which their domestic education must necessarily inspire, they will have 
too much sensibility not to-render an increase of it by such means, 
dangerous to their peace, perhaps to their fame and safety, Without 
having read the softening Eloisa, they will bring a larger portion of 
tenderness to the arms of their husband, than they can have a tqleras 
ble chance of sceing returned by the medern race of men,’ 


We 
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We do not perceive on what ground this series of letters is 
called Literary Correspondence, as distinguished from those which 
have been published by Mr. Constable. Indeed, the six yo- 
lumes already noticed by us (in October and November last) 
have more of a literary complexion than those whidhj were be- 
queathed to Mr. Scott. Since, however, this is the epithet 
chosen in the present instance, our next extract shall be that in 
which Shakspeare and Milton are contrasted : 


‘I conceive the possibility even of people who have a tuneless 
ear, and an insensible imagination, receiving genuine pleasure from 
Shakespeare’s plays, provided such people possess strong com- 
mon sense; and this notwithstanding the higher poetic graces of 
figure and allusion, of which they can have so little comprehen- 
sion, and in which the plays of Shakespeare so luxuriantly abound ; 
since, to incident, to character, to humour, sometimes to wit, and 
always to the force of those passions, strongly delineated, and whose 
influence is universal, the merest prosers are awakened. No palate, 
capable of relishing any intellectual food, but may feed with avidity 
at the table of that mighty master, upon which kings and pedlars, 
ghosts and jesters, witches and tapsters, pathos and obscenity, murder 
and fun, are served up in exhaustless variety, ! 

‘ It is not so with Milton, or the Johnson of this century. Neither 
of their writings contain any of that universally acceptable ingredient, 
humour.—Their pens always remain in the higher latitudes of ab- 
stract ideas, of ornamented and figurative language. ‘The compre- 
hension of the prosers has neither respiration nor inspiration on these 
mental heights.’ 


Temptations to make farther transcripts present themselves : 
but we must curb our inclination. Yet we cannot pass Over 
this part of volume I. without presenting our readers with 
the interesting information which Miss Seward communicates 
respecting the village of Eyam, in which she was born: 


¢ The village of Eyam was one of the last, if it were not the ve 

last place in England, visited by that dire contagion in 1666, the 
year after that in which, in the city of London, Death, on his pale 
horse, trampled on three thousand victims in one ghastly night. r. 
Mompesson was then rector of Eyam, and in the vigour of his youth. 
He had married a beautiful young lady, by whom he had a boy and 
girl of three and four years old. ‘The plague was brought thither 
in patterns of cloth sent from London to a tailor in our village. It 
raged with great violence, and swept away four-fifths of the in- 
habitants. This village is now much more thinly peopled, owing to 
the exhausted state of the lead-mines. Their wealth, during the 
last century, and early part of the present, occasioned the environs 
of Eyam, their thick-sown little towns and hamlets, to swarm with 
inhabitants.’ 


Three original letters of Mr. Mompesson are given in the 
subsequent pages, to which we refer our readers: but the 
: following 
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following passage must not be omitted, though we have 
seen the fact recorded in other places. 


‘In the summer of 1757, five labouring men, inhabitants of 

Eyam, were digging amongst the plague-graves on the heathy 
mountain above the village, to make potatoe-ground for a cottage 
which had been built there. They came to‘ something which 
had the appearance of having once been linen. Conscious of its 
situation, they instantly buried it again; but, in a few days they 
all sickened of a putrid fever, and three out of the five died. It 
was so contagious, that the sick could procure no attendance out of 
their own family. The disease proved mortal to seventy persons of 
Eyan,’ 
‘This anecdote tends to shew of how very malignant a nature 
_ was the matter which produced the plague in 1666 : but, if the 
vestiges of clothes which had lain in the ground for nearly a 
century could revive this malady, it is singular that no melan- 
choly effects of this kind attended the late removal of Holiwell 
and Whitechapel Mounts. . 

At last, we come to Miss Seward’s poetry, the mass of which 
is very considerable. On every occasion that presented itself, 
she courted the Muse; and her verse is, in general, so much 
above mediocrity, that it must not be said that she courted in 
yain. Yet her kindest friends will allow that, if she had been 
more fastidious, and had attended more to quality than to quan- 
tity, she would have obtained a higher rank among_the poets of 
Britain. She is.careless in her rhymes; indulges in aukward, 
unauthorized compound epithets; and very frequently mistakes 
reminiscence for original thought. If we read without meeting 
any, thing that excites objection, we read also without wishing 
to read again. _With a mind stored by extensive application 
with a vigorous intellect, with a play of fancy, and with a 
command of words, Miss Seward nevertheless seems to want 
that ecloguentia symma, and those dulcia, which communicate to 
portry ite fascination.. In this collection of poems will be 
ound, all; the publications which we have enumerated 
above and our appreciation of their merit will be seen by 
turning. to those places in our volumes to which we have 
made references. Of the pieces included in. this miscellany, 
which exceed 300 in number, it is impossible to give any 

neral character, and not easy to satisfy ourselves in. making 
selections. We shall not, however, in offering fair specimens of 
her poetic talent, take her translations of the 1st and 137th 
Psalms, since these are poor indeed: but, to appease, if pos- 
sible, her angry ghost, we shall select two or three of her 
best short pieces’: 
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€ ELEGY WRITTEN AT THE SEA-SIDE, AND ADDRESSED TO 
MISS HONORA SNEYD. 


¢ I write, Honora, on the s arkling sand !— 
The envious waves forbid the trace to stay : 
Honora’s name again adorns the strand ! 
Again the waters bear their prize away ! 


¢ So Nature wrote her charms upon thy face, 
The cheek’s light bloom, the ltp’s envermeil’d dye, 
And every gay, and every witching grace, 
That Youth’s warm hours, and Beauty’s stores supply. 


¢ But Time’s stern tide, with cold Oblivion’s wave, 
Shall soon dissolve each fair, each fading charm ; 
E’en Nature’s self, so powerful, cannot save 
Her own rich gifts from this o’erwhelming harn#. 


| ‘ Love and the Muse can boast superior power 3 
. Indelible the letters they shall frame ; , 
: They yield to no inevitable hour, 

But will on lasting tablets write thy name.’ 


We copy the following, since it is characterized by Mr. Wal- 
ter Scott as exhibiting not the “ tiara and glittering zone” of 
the priestess of Apollo, but the more natural effusions of real 
passion : 


* Sona. 
‘ From thy waves, stormy Lanaow, I fly ; 
From the rocks that are lash’d by their tide ; 
From the maid, whose cold bosom, relentless as they, 
Has wreck’d my warm hopes by her pride !— 
Yet lonely and rude as the scene, 
Her smile to that scene could impart : 
A charm, that might rival the bloom of the vale—- 
But away, thou fond dream of my heart! 
From thy rocks, stormy Lannow, I fly! 


¢ Now the blasts of the winter come on, 
And, the waters grow dark as they rise! 
But.’tis well! —they resemble the sullen disdain 
That has lour’d in those insolent eyes. 
Sincere were the sighs they represt, 
But they rose in the days that are flown |: 
Ah, nymph! unrelenting and: cold.as thou ast, 


My spirit is proud as thine.own. 
From thy rocks, stormy Lannow, I fly 4 


GP IS 





‘ Lo! the wings of the sea-fowl are spread 


To escape the loud storm hy their. fight ;. 
And these cayes willb-afford them a gloomy retreat 





From the winds aad. the billows. of night ; 


Like 
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Like them, to the home of my youth, 
Like them, to its shades [ retire ; 
Receive me, and shield my vex’d spirit, ye groves, 
From the pangs of insulted desire ! 
To thy rocks: stormy Lannow, adieu !’ 


The best of Miss Seward’s epitaphs is the subsequent : it was 
penned con amore: 


€ SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN SAVILLE, FORTY-EIGHT YEARS 
VICAR-CHORAL OF THAT PLACE, DIED AUGUST 2, 1803, AGED 67- 


¢ Once in the heart, cold in yon narrow cell, 
Did each mild grace, each ardent virtue dwell ; 
Kind aid, kind tears, for others’ want and woe, 
For others’ joy, the gratulating glow ; 
And skill to mark, and eloquence to claim 
For genius in each art, the palm of fame. 

. Ye Rar walls, ye lost the matchless son 
When the last silence stiffen’d on that tongue. 
Ah ! who may now your pealing anthems raise 
In soul-pour’d tones of fervent pray’r and praise ? 
Saville, thy lips, twice on thy final day, 
Here breath’d, in health and hope, the sacred lay. 
Short pangs, ere night, their fatal signal gave, 
Quench’d the bright Sun for thee — and op’d the grave ! 
Now, from that once fair form and beaming face, 
Insatiate worms the lingering likeness chase ; 
But thy pure spirit fled from pains and fears, 
To ie A — changeless, — everlasting spheres. 
Sleep then, pale, mortal frame, in yon low shrine, 
«¢ Till angels wake thee with a note like thine !’’’ 


PD We have the inverted phraseg of ‘ groves among,’ * woods 
among,’ ¢ streams among,’ &c. &c., occurring more frequently 
than it ought in this collection ; and it shews that Miss Seward, 
when she wrote new poems, was not anxious to avoid the re- 
petition of old rhymes. | 

In delineations of the picturesque, or of rural scenery, this 
| lady’s Muse is much occupied. We give, as an example of 
] this kind, her descriptive poem of the village in which she was 

born, and which she often visited with enthusiasm : 


‘ Eyam *. 
© For one short week I leave, with anxious:heart, 
Source. of my filial cares, the full of days, 
Lur’d by the promise of harmonic art 


To breathe her Handel’s soul-exalting lays. 
Pensive 





‘ * This 


poem was written August 1788, on a journey through 
Derbyshire, to a music-meeting at Sheffield. 


The author’s father 


was then Rector of. Eyam, an extensive village, that runs along a 
mountainous terrace, in one of the highest parts of the Peak. She 
10* was 
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Pensive I trace the Derwent’s amber wave *, 
Foaming through umbrag’d banks, or view it lave 
The soft, romantic vallies, high o’er-peer’d 

By hills and rocks, in savage grandeur rear’d. 
Not two short miles from thee can I refrain 

Thy haunts, we | native Eyam, long unseen ?— 


Thou and thy lov’d inhabitants, again 
Shall meet my transient gaze. — Thy rocky screen, 
Thy airy cliffs I mounts and seek thy shade, 

Thy roofs, that brow the steep, romantic glade ; 
But, while on me the eyes of friendship glow, 
Swell my pain’d sighs, my tears spontaneous flow. 


‘ In scenes paternal, not beheld through years, 
Nor view’d, till now, but by a father’s side, 
Well might the tender, tributary tears, 
From keen regrets of duteous fondness glide ! 
Its pastor, to this human-flock no more 
Shall the long flight of future days restore ! 
Distant he droops, —and that once gladdening eye 
Now languid gleams, e’en when his friends are nigh. 


‘ Through this known walk, where weedy gravel lies, 
Rough, and unsightly ; — by the long, coarse grass 
Of the once smooth, and vivid green, with sighs 
To the deserted rectory I pass ; — 

Stray through the darken’d chambers’ naked bound, 
Where childhood’s earliest, liveliest bliss I found ; 
How chang’d, since erst, the lightsome walls beneath, 
The social joys did their warm comforts breathe ! 


‘ Ere yet I go, who may return no more, 
That sacred pile, ’mid yonder shadowy trees, 
Let me revisit !— Ancient, massy door, 
Thou gratest hoarse ! — my vital spirits freeze, 
Passing the vacant pulpit, to the space 
Where humble rails the decent altar grace, 
And where my infant sister’s ashes sleep, 


Whose loss I left the childish sport to weep. 





was born there, and there past the first seven years of her life, and 
often, in future periods of her youth and riper years, visited the place 
with her father, on several weeks residence. ‘The middle part of the 
village is built on the edge of a deep dell, which has very picturesque 
and beautiful features. 

‘* Amber wave. — From the peculiar nature of the clay on the 
mountains from which it descends, the river Derwent has a view tint, 
that well becomes the dark foliage on its banks, and the foam pro 
duced by a rocky channel, 


Rey. Sept. 1812. D ‘ Now 
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¢ Now the low beams, with paper garlands hung *, 
In memory of some village youth, or maid, 
Draw the soft tear, from thrill’d remembrance sprung, 
How oft my childhood mark’d that tribute paid. 
The gloves, suspended by the garland’s side, 
White as its snowy flowers, with ribbons tied ; — 
Dear village, long these wreaths funereal spread, 
Simple memorials of thy early dead ! 


¢ But Oh f thow blank, and silent pulpit ! — thou, 
That with a father’s precepts, just, and bland, 
Did’st win my ear, as reason’s strength’ning glow 
Show’d their full value, now thou seem’st to stand 
Before my sad, suffus’d, and trembling gaze, 
The dreariest relic of departed days. 
Of eloquence paternal, nervous, clear, 
Dim Apparition thou — and bitter is my tear !” 





The last poem in the collection, intitled Remembrance, has 
some good stanzas: but we must desist from transcribing, and | } 
shall conclude this article with observing that, if we can be : 
supposed not to have done full justice to Miss Seward, we have 
enabled her, by ample extracts, to do justice to herself. Mo 

¥: 


— 


Art. III. Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, by Alex- 
ander de Humboldt, with physical Sections and Maps, founded 
on astronomical Observations and trigonometrical and barometricak 
Measurements. ‘Translated from the original French, by John 
Black. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. pp.goo. 11.118.6d. Boards, 
Longman and Co. 1811. 


We embrace as early an opportunity as.our other duties have ) 
permitted for investigating the literary labours of this in- 
defatigable traveller. In the first two volumes, which we re-« \ 
ported in our numbers for December and January last, M. de 
Humboldt enlarged on the state of society in New Spain, on the 
physical aspect of the country, and on the nature of its agricul-. 
tural produce. In the present volumes, the latter subject is, in 
some measure, continued : but the great topic of discussion is the 
state of the mines ; though the nature of the climate, the progress 
of inland communication, the condition of the manufactures, 
the revenue, the population, and the military force, are all dis- 
cussed in turn. We wish that we could add that any symp- 








— 
_— 


¢* Now the low beams.—The ancient customs of hanging a garland 
of wliite roses, made of writing paper, and a pair of white gloves over 
the pew of the unmarried villagers who die in the flower of their : 
age, is observed to this‘day in the village of Eyam, and in most other | 
villages and little towns in the Peak,’ 
. 
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toms of improved method are discoverable as the work advances: 
but the critic, who undertakes to analyze the. mass of matter 
accumulated in these volumes, must begin by arming himself 
with a portion of that patience of which the distinguished tra- 
veller had so much need in his perilous wanderings. It un- 
luckily happens, too, that neither the translation nor the print- 
ing of the book has been conducted so as to lessen the obscurity 
attendant on the hasty composition of the original. — We 
proceed to make an abstract of the most striking observa 
tions in the two volumes, and shall class them under such 
heads as appear most likely to give them connection and pers 
spicuity. 

Mines, and mode of working them.—M. de Humboldt, having 


been engaged from his youth in the study of mining, and hav- 


ing had for several years the benefit of the practical direction of a 
German mine, was particularly qualified to investigate the sub - 
terraneous labours of Spanish America. Yet, with all his pre- 
dilection for the occupation, he is aware of the superior advans 
tage of other branches of industry, and accounts it a great 
error in the Mexicans that they make mining an almost exclu- 
sive pursuit. ‘The practice of the art is of very old standing in 
Mexico; since Cortez found that the Indians were not con- 
tented with the gold and silver discovered in the beds of rivers, 
but had gone so far as to cut galleries and dig pits of com- 
munication and ventilation. ‘The early labours of the European 
colonists were thus greatly aided by the local knowlege of the 
natives. Now that the ingenuity of Europeans has been exer- 
cised during three centuries on the mines, the number of min- 
ing tracts in NewSpain is computed at 500; and taking sixmines 
on an average to each spot or district, we have a total of 3000 
mines. With regard to elevation, a remarkable difference pre 
vails between the mines of Europe and those of America: while 
the former are only from 1200 to 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea, the latter are often at a height of 8 or 10,000 feet, 
and approach the region of perpetual snow. ‘This statement, 
however, holds true more particularly in Peru ; the chief mines 
of Mexico, as Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, and Catorce, being situ- 
ated in a temperate region. ‘These three are so productive as 
to yield more than half the silver exported from Mexico; and 
Guanaxuato, in particular, is computed to supply a fourth of 
the produce of the Mexican mines, or a sixth of those of all 
America. It is remarkable that the metallic wealth of Mexico 
and Peru is found at nearly an equal distance from the equator 
on either side, namely from 20 to 25 degrees. Silver is the 
predominating metalinthe Trans-Atlantic continent; since, while 
geld is scarcely more — in New Spain than in “ns 
2 an 
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‘and Transylvania, the quantity of silver annually extracted 


from the Mexican mines is ten times greater than that which 
is furnished by all Europe. It must not, however, be inferred, 
from the magnitude of the produce, that in the mineral the silver 
bears a considerable proportion to the earth. ‘Though it is a 
very common notion in Europe that masses of native silver are 
frequent in Mexico and Peru, and though one author (the 
Jesuit Och) has gone so far as to assert that the veins are not 
deemed worth the trouble of working unless the minerals 
contain a third of their weight in silver, the fact is that, in 
most mines, the silver does not form a hundredth, frequently 
not a two-hundredth part of the mineral. It is not therefore 
from the intrinsic wealth of the ore, but from its quantity, 
and the facility of working it, that the American mines are so 
valuable. 

Persons, says M. de H., who know no other mines than those 
of Europe, would be greatly struck with the contrast, in point 
of magnitude, which is afforded by the mines of America. 
Could the former be transported to the works of the districts 
of Guanaxuato, Catorce, or the Real del Monte, their produce 
would appear comparatively as insignificant as the height of the 
Pyrenees contrasted with that of the Cordilleras. The mines 
of Guanaxuato have been worked above two centuries, and are 
computed to have produced, in the course of that time, nearly 
sixty millions sterling. Although Potosi has on the whole sent 
forth a far larger quantity, the present produce of Guanaxuato 
is by much the greater of the two. Many of the mines are 
wrought to the depth of 12 and 1500 feet, though in that case 
a decrease of the produce generally occurs, as well as a great 
augmentation of the expence. At Valenciana, one of the richest 
mines in the district of Guanaxuato, they have of late years 
begun to dig a new pit, to come down, in a perpendicular line, 
to the bottom of the works, a depth of not less than 1680 feet. 
Its object is to diminish the labour of the porters, who are now, 
to the number of nearly 1000, employeu in carrying the mi- 
neral to the upper stations ; and it is calculated to be finished 
in the year 1815, after more than twenty years’ labour. 
The circumference of this remarkable cavity is 87 feet, its 
walling is very beautiful, and its computed expence is above 
200,0.0l. sterling. It may be useful to contrast the state 
of the mine of Valenciana with one of the principal mines of 


Europe. 


¢ Comparative 
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¢ Comparative table of the Mines of America and Europes 


America, Europe. 








Mine of Valenciana; Mine of Himmelsfiirst, 
Average year at the the richest of the Mexi- the richest of the Saxon 


end of the eighteenth can Mines, Mines. 
century. At the surface, 2320 At the surface, 410 
metres above the level of metres above the level of 
the sea. the sea. 
Metallic produce poem ot 660olbs. of silver. 
Total expences of? £210,000 sterl- 
the mine - ling & 10,006 


Net profit of the 
share-holders 


The cwt. of din 


£130,000 ~- 4,000 


From 6 to 7 ounces 


ralscontained in 
silver. 


4. ounces 
silver 


Hien Indians and 


“— estizoes, 1800 00 miners, of whorh 
ps Of WOrk- 7 of whom are in . 550 are in the in- 
the interior of the terior of the mines, 
mine 
Wages of the mi-? From 4 to 5 shil- : 
ners i lings ue..4 


Eight cubic feet per 
Water No water minute. ‘Two: hy- 
draulical wheels. 


Depth of the mine nearly 1600 feet above 1000 feet.” 


The mine of Catorce was discovered:so lately as 1778, and 
was worked with great advantage during twenty years; at the 
end of which a remarkable falling off took place in the value 
of the minerals. The rude mode of working mines in America 
js in nothing more remarkable than in the embarrassment pro- 
duced by water, after the workmen have dug to a certain depth. 
In some mines, they have no pumps, and draw up the water 
by the miserable expedicnt of bags suspended by ropes. In 
others, they are beginning to employ machinery : but it is of a 
very imperfect cast; and the machine 2 colonne d’eau, so advan- 
meron calculated for mines, has been erected on one spot 
only. ' 


« When we take,’ says M. de Humboldt, ‘a general view of the. . 
mining operations of New Spain, and compare them with those of 
the mines of Freiberg, the Hartz, and Schemnitz, we are surprised 
at still finding in its infancy, in America, an art which has been prac- 
tised for these three centuries, and on which, according to the vulgar 

rejudice, the prosperity of these ultramarine establishments depends. — 
he imperfect knowledge which was possessed in the 16th century 
D 3 relative 
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relative to mining and smelting, in Germany, Biscay, and the Belgie 
provinces, rapidly passed into Mexico and Peru, on the first coloni- 
zation of these countries; but since that period, to the reign of 
Charles the Third, the American miners have learned hardly any 
thing from the Europeans, but the blowing up with powder those 
rocks which resist the pointrol. This King and his successor 
have shewn a praise-worthy desire of imparting to the colonies the 
advantages derived by Europe, from the improvement in machinery, 
the progress of chemical science, and their application to metallurgy. 
Germag miners have been sent at the expence of the court to Mexico, 
Peru, and the kingdom of New Grenada ; but their knowledge has 
been of no utility, because the mines of Mexico are considered as the 
property of the individuals who direct the operations, without the 
government being allowed to exercise the smallest influence.’— 

‘ In the greatest number of the Mexican mines the operations with 
the pointrole, which requires the greatest address on the part of the 
workman, are very wellexecuted. Jt is to be wished that the mallet 
was somewhat less heavy ; it is the same instrument which the German 
miners used in the time of Charles the Fifth. Small moveable forges 
are placed in the interior of the mines, to reforge the point of the 
pointroles when they are unfit for working. I reckoned sixteen of 
these forges in the mine of Valenciana; and in the district of Gua- 
naxuato the smallest mines have at least one ortwo. ‘This arranges 
ment is very useful, particularly in mines which employ even 1500 
workmen, and in which there is consequently an immense consump- 
tion of steel. I could not praise the method of blowing with powder. 
The holes for the reception of the cartridges are generally too deep, 
and the miners are not sufficiently careful in stripping the part of the 
rock intended to yield to the explosion. A great waste of powder is 
onsequently occasioned by these defects.’— 

‘ The greatest fault observable in the mines of New Spain, and 
which renders the working of them extremely expensive, is the want 
of communication between the different works. They resemble ill- 
constructed buildings, where to pass from one adjoining room to an- 
other we must go roundthe whole house. —As subterraneous geometry 
has been entirely neglected in Mexico, two works in a labyrinth of cross 
galleries, and interior pits, may happen to be yery near one another, 
without its being possible to perceive it.—A miner brought up in the 
mines of Freiberg, aud accustomed to see so many ingenious means of 
| eonveyance practised, can hardly conceive that, in the Spanish colo. 
nies, where the poverty of the minerals is united to a great abundance 
of them, all the metal which is taken from the vein should be carried 
on the backs of men. The Indian tenateros, who may be considered 
as the beasts of burden of the mines of Mexico, remain loaded witha 
weight of from 225 to 350 pounds for a space of six hours.—T hese 
tenateros* carry the minerals in bags. To prevent their slioulders from 





Ae At Paris, the porters called Forts de la Halle, are generally loaded 
with bags of flour, which weigh 325 pounds (35olb. avoird. Trans.) 
‘To be received in their corporation, a man must carry, for twenty- 


fiye mynutes, a weight of 850 pounds, (g16lb. avoird. Zrans.)’ 
being 
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being hurt, (for the miners are generally naked to the middle) they 
lace a woollen covering Sem under this bag. We meet in the 
mines with files of fifty or sixty of these porters, among whom there 
are men above sixty, and boys of ten or twelve years of age. In 
ascending the stairs they throw the body forwards, and rest on a 
staff which is generally not more than a foot in length. They walk in 
a zig-zag direction, because they have found from long experience (as 
they affirm) that their respiration is less impeded, when they traverse 
obliquely the current of air which enters the pits from without.’ — 

‘ An extraordinary event happened on the 16th February 1802. 
The mines of Tehuilotepec, like those of Guautla, have at all times 
wanted the necessary water to put in motion the docards, and other 
machines, which prepare the minerals for the process of amalgamation. 
The most abundant stream used in the works issued from a cavern 
in the lime rock, called the Cueva de San Felipe. ‘This rivulet was 
lost in the night between the 16th and 17th of February, and five 
days afterwards a new spring was found at five leagues distanee 
from the cavern, near the village of Platanillo. It has been 
proved by researches of the greatest interest for geology, of which I 
shall speak in another place, that there exists in this country, in 
the bosom of calcareous mountains, a series of caverns and natural 
galleries, and that subterraneous rivers, like those of the county of 
Derby in England, traverse those galleries, which communicate with 
one another. —It is in the drawing off the water that we particularly 
feel the indispensible necessity of having plans drawn up by suéter- 
raneous surveyors (geometres). Instead of stopping the course of the 
water, and bringing it by the shortest road to the pit where the ma- 
chines are placed, they frequently precipitate it to the bottom of the 
mine, to be afterwards drawn off at a great expence. Moreover, in 
the district of mines of Guanaxuato, nearly two hundred and fifty 
workmen perished in the space of a few minutes on the 14th June 
1780, because, not having measured the distance between the works 
of San Ramon and the o/d works of Santo Christo de Burgos, they 
had imprudently approached this last mine while carrying on a gallery 
of investigation in that direction. The water, with which the works 
of Santo Christo were full, flowed with impetuosity through this new 
gallery of San Ramon into the mine of Valenciana. Many of the 
workmen perished by the effect of the sudden compression of the airy 
which in taking vent threw (to immense distances) beams and large 
pieces of rocks. This accident would not have happened, if in regu. 
lating the operations they could have consulted a plan of the mines.’ 


Our readers will learn with great satisfaction that no such 
thing as compulsory labour is now known in the mines of 
Spanish America: 


‘ The labour of a miner is entirely free throughout the whole 
kingdom of New Spain; and no Indian or Mestizoe can be forced to 
dedicate themselves to the working of mines. ‘The miners, tenateros 
and faeneros, occupied in transporting the minerals to the place of as- 
semblage, (despachos) frequently gain more than six francs per day, of 
81x hours. 4 


onesty is by no means so common among the Mexican 
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as among the German or Swedish miners; and they make use of a 
thousand tricks to steal very rich minerals. As they are almost 
naked, and are searched on leaving the mine in the most indecent 
manner, they conceal small mi of native silver, or red sulphu- 
yetted and muriated silver in their hair, under their arm-pits, and in 
their mouths. —'The quantity of silver éxtracted from the minerals 
by means of mercury, is in the proportion of 31 to 1 of that produed 
by smelting.—In times of peace, amalgamation gains a gradual as- 
cendancy over smelting, which is generally badly managed. As 
wood is becoming yearly more scarce on the ridge of the Cordilleras, 
which is the most populous part, the diminution of the produce of 
smelting is very advantageous to the manufactories which require a 
great consumption of combustibles. In times of war the want of 
mercury arrests the progress of amalgamation, and compels the miner 
to endeavour to improve the process of smelting. —The Mexican miners 
do not appear to follow any very ‘ixed principle, in the selection of 
the minerals submitted to smelting or amalgamation ; for we see them 
smelt in one district of mines the same mineral substances which in 
another they believe can only be managed with mercury. It is fre- 
quently only the abundance of mercury, and the facility in procuring 
it, which determine the miner in the choice of his method.?— 

¢ It remains for us to touch upon a very important problem, that 
of the quantity of mercury annually required by the mines of New 
Spain. Mexico and Peru depend very much upon the abundance and 
low price of the mercury for the quantity of silver which they pro- 
duce. When the mercury fails them, which happens often in periods 
ef maritime war, the mines are not so briskly worked ; and the mineral 
accumulates in their hands without their being able to extract the 
silver from it, — The fallowing table proves the influence of the price 
of mercury on its consumption, The diminution of this price, and 
the freedom of trade with all the ports of Spain, have all contributed 
to the progress of mining, | ' 





Price of a Total consum 
F eriods, cwt of mer- ; a 
tion of mercury. 
cury. 





‘ 
i 


1762 — 1766 | 82 piastres | 35,750 quintals 











1767—1771 62 42,000 
1772—1777 | 62 53,000 
1778 —1782 | 41 59,000 





¢ From all the researches which I could make, the whole of Spanish 
America, namely, Mexico, Peru, Chili, and the kingdom of Buenos 
Ayres, (for elsewhere the process of amalgamation is unknown) an- 
nually consume more than 25,000 cwt. of mercury. M. Heron de 
Villefusse, in an interesting table which contains the quantity of 
each metal wrought over the whole globe, estimates the mercury 
annually drawn from the mines of Europe at 36,000 quintals. 
Hence, going on this data, we find that mercury is after cobalt the 
sarest of all metals, and that it is even twice as rare as tin,’ 


The 
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The chief supply of American mercury was obtained from 
the mine of Huancavelica in Peru, situated at the extraordinary 
height of 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. During the 
long period of two centuries, this mine was worked with great 
advantage : but the columns of earth, which were left to support 
its roof, being removed by the inconceivable folly of the in- 
tendant and master-miners, the superincumbent mass fell in, 
and the works have not heen subsequently renewed. 

Produce of the Mines.—It has been brought forwards as a point 
of great doubt, and one on which the arguments were equally 
balanced, whether the amount of mineral produce throughout 
the world was likely to be augmented or decreased ; and it has 
been contended that it was just as probable that the exhaustion 
of old mines should take place as the discovery of mew. M. de 
H. admits of no such doubts with regard to New Spain, but 
pronounces that the extent of mining labours must increase as 
the population of the country proceeds, and as geological and 
chemical knowlege shall be more generally diffused. In late 
vears, the proprietors of mines ‘-have formed themselves into a 
kind of association, having a body of representatives or dele- 
gates; and a regular council is holden for their concerns in the 
city of Mexico. ‘The government, notwithstanding the common 
notion to the contrary, has not the property of a single mine, 
but all belong to individuals, Private persons receive from the 
King a grant of a certain tract of ground in the direction of a 
vein or bed; and all the different duties which they are now 
compelled to pay may be computed at eleven and a half per 
cent. on the silver, and three per cent. on the gold. An 
attempt to raise these duties would be, in M. de Humboldt’s 
Opinion, very impolitic. 

¢ It is the same,’ he says, with direct imposts on gold and silver as 
with the profit which the government attempts to derive from the sale 
of mercury. ‘The mining operations will increase in proportion as these 
imposts shall diminish, and as the mercury which is indispensible in 
the process of amalgamation shall be furnished at a lower price. 

‘ In the space of a hundred years, the annual produce of the Mexi- 
€an mines rose from one to nearly five millions sterling. If Peru docs 
not exlibit an equal augmentation of wealth, it is because this unfor- 
tunate country has not increased its population, and because, being 
worse governed than Mexico, industry found more difficulties to over- 
come. Besides, nature has deposited the precious metals in that count 
at enormous elevations, in situations where, on account of the very 
high price of provisions, the working becomes extremely expensive. 
The R viewed of silver is in general such in the chain of the Andes, 
that when we reflect on the number of mineral depositories which res 
sain untouched, or which have been very superficially wrought, we are 
tempted to believe, that the Europeans have yet scarcely begun to 
enjoy the inexhaustible fund of wealth contained in the New World.’ 


M. de H. 
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M. de H. has omitted to mention one point of great impor- 
tance respecting the future extension of mines; namely, that 
the fall in the value of money will opérate as a tax on them, 
and a tax of which the effect will increase with the amount of 
their produce. The substitution of bank-paper for cash, a 
practice likely to become more general throughout Europe in a 
season of peace, will conduce to the same end. ll these cir- 
cumstances concur to prove how unfit money is for a measure 
of value in contracts of long duration. When tranquillity shall 
be at last restored to Europe, we trust that the more enlightened 
of its governments will admit the propriety of new regulations 
in this respect; and that the amount of the pecuniary considera- 
tion stipulated to be paid in long-standing engagements shall 
have a reference to the value of the leading commodities of life. 

The total supply of precious metals, extracted annually from 
the American mines, is discussed at great length by the author, 
but with as little felicity of manner as the rest of the book. 
Without attempting to digest his long details of local produce, 
we shall merely submit to our readers the following tables : 


* Average annual Importation of Gold and Silver from America int 


Europe. 
Periods. Piastres. 
From 1492 to 1500 250,000 
1500— 1545 33000,000 
1545 — 1600 11,000,000 
1600 — 1700 16,000,000 
1700— 1750 22,500,000 
1750 — 1803 3 52300,000 





* Annpal Produce of the Mines of the New Continent, at the beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


Gold. Silver. 



































Value in 
M f}; M f ° 
Castille. | Castille. |  Piastres. 
Viceroyalty of New Spain 7,000 | 2,338,220 | 23,000,000 
Viceroyalty of Peru - 3,400] 611,090] 6,240,000 
Capitania General of Chili [12,212] 29,700] 2,060,000 
Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres] 2,200] 481,830] 4,850,000 
Viceroyalty of New Grenada|20,505} - - =| 2,990,000 
Brasil - - 20,900] - - =| 4,360,000 
[ Total 75,2171 3,400,840] 43,500,000 





2 Though Asia eventually absorbs a large share of the precious 
metals, the quantity sent thither directly from Spanish America 
is small, probably not exceeding 200,000l. or 300,000l. a year. 


The rest usually went wholly through the medium of Europe 
: until 
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until within these few years, when the trade from the United 
States to India and China has become considerable. In the ex- 
tensive calculations in which M. de Humboldt seems fond of 
indulging, we find the whole of the metallic currency of Europe 
computed at three hundred and fifty millions sterling ; and the 
total importation from America, since its discovery, at more 
than a thousand millions. ‘Taking farther into the account an 
allowance for the currency of Europe previously to the disco 
very of America, we shall find that the sum converted into 
plate, consumed in trinkets, and absorbed in Eastern commerce, 
is of extraordinary magnitude: not less, probably, than eight 
hundred millions sterling. At this rate, a small part only of 
the annual produce of the mines is added to the currency of 
Europe. The period, at which a depreciation of money was 
most rapid, was from 1570 to 1600, during the memorable 
reign of Philip II., who first reaped the full harvest of American 
treasures. After 1636, the depreciation was not considerable, 
for nearly a century and a half. The progressive increase of 
population and commodities appears to have counterbalanced 
the supply of the mines, till in our days the augmented import 
of specie, and its diminished use in consequence of the adoption 
of paper-money, have, with other causes, renewed the rapid 
depreciation of the 16th century. 

Manufactures and Commerce.—The progress of manufactures 
in Spanish America has been checked by two circumstances,—~ 
the ordinary drawbacks on new colonies, and the jealousy of the 
monopolists in the mother-country. ‘These monopolists con- 
sisted, not in the manufacturers of old Spain, but in the mer- 
chants of the few maritime towns to which the exclusive com- 
merce was reserved. Yet manufactures to a certain extent have 
been established in New Spain, consisting chiefly of cloths, and 
amounting, perhaps, to the annual value of two millions sterling, 
The probability is that they will proceed in a ratio of rapid ine 
crease, since a great part of the inland population is at a distance 
from the coast. The width of Mexico, and the difficulty of 
communication between its interior and its maritime parts, make 
its situation very different from our West Indian or even our 
North American colonies. Now that the connection with Spain 
is about to assume a new aspect, and that the discouragement 
of inland manufacture is at an end, we may expect that things 
will undergo considerable alteration. — ‘The chief part of the 
emigrants from Spain have been Biscayans, Catalans, Asturians, 
and Valencians. —In New Spain, as in several parts of Europe, 
the manufacture of powder is a royal monopoly : but, it being 
impracticable in such a tract of country to prevent private 
establishments, the quantity sold by government is computed 
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at only a fourth of the consumption. This is accordingly a 
much less lucrative business to the crown than the processes 
of melting and coining at the royal mint, the annual profit on 
which is said to exceed 300,000l. sterling. 

The cultivation of the swgar-cane has increased considerably 
in late years, and Vera Cruz now exports 10,000 hogsheads 
annually. ‘This, however, is a mere trifle compared with the 
inland consumption ; and though changes of produce and ma- 
nufacture are effected by a slow progress, it cannot be doubted 
that the maritime provinces of New Spain will ere long raise 
sugar, coffee, and cotton, at a much cheaper rate than the 
West India islands. At present, the great obstacle to expor- 
tation is the want of roads from the interior, and the uncul- 
tivated state of the coast. Sugar is a great article of family- 
consumption in New Spain; and it is consolatory to think that 
it is raised by the hands of free labourers. — The culture of 
cotton has been impeded by the rude state of manufacture, no 
machines being used to separate the cotton from the seed, and 
the expence of the carriage being accordingly very material. 
When we consider the unexampled increase of the growth of 
cotton in the United States within the last twelve years, we 
can entertain very little doubt that Carolina, Georgia, and New 
Spain will in future be the great sources of supply to Europe. — 
Coffee has been cultivated in New Spain only since the destruc- 
tion of the plantations of St. Domingo; and, being as yet but 
little used by the inhabitants, the quantity grown is not consider 
able. Vanilla,a plant employed to flavour chocolate, isconsidered 
as exclusively a Mexican product, and is sold at a high price in 
Europe. Hitherto, it has been cultivated in a very limited 
district: but no reason seems to exist which can prevent its 
being raised any where between the tropics. ‘Tobacco is also. 
a branch of culture which bids fair to increase; because the 
monopoly, which has hitherto restrained it, must now fall to 
the ground. ‘The cultivation of indigo takes place, not in the 
province of Mexico, but in Caraccas and Guatimala. 

So little advanced was the state of society in New Spain at 
the time of the Spanish conquest, that the natives had no do- 
mesticated animals; and a numerous class of the community 
were compelled to earn a livelihood by carrying burdens on the 
highways. ‘They made no use of their wild oxen or sheep, 
and the Llama, so well known in Peru, is not found beyond 
the limits of the southern hemisphere. Since the conquest, 
oxen, horses, sheep, hogs, and other animals, have been intro- 
duced from Europe, and have multiplied surprisingly throughs 
out New Spain; particularly in the vast plains of the interior, 
Buffon’s assertion of the degeneracy of these animals is totally 
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contradicted by M. de Humboldt. Abundance of horned 
cattle are found along the eastern coast of Mexico, especially 
at the mouths of several great rivers, where the pastures bear 
the appearance of perpetual verdure. Dressed hides, tallow, 
and soap, are therefore considerable branches of commerce, 
particularly in the intendancy of Guadalaxara: 


‘ The horses of the northern provinces, and particularly those of 
New Mexico, are as celebrated for their excellent qualities as the horses 
of Chili; both descend, as it is pretended, from the Arab race; and 
they wander wild in herds, in the Savannahs of the Provincias In- 
ternas. ‘The exportation of these horses to Natchez, and New Ore 
leans, becomes every vear of greater importance. Many Mexican 
families possess in their Hatos de ganado from thirty to ee thou- 
sand head of horses and oxen. ‘The mules would be still more nu- 
merous, if so many of them did not perish on the highways, from 
the excessive fatigues of journeys of several months. It is reckoned 
that the commerce of Vera Cruz alone employs annually nearly 
70,000 mules. More than 50co are employed as an object of luxury 
in the carriages of the city of Mexico. 

¢ The rearing of shecp has been wonderfully neglected in New Spain, 
as well as in all the Spanish colonies of America. It is probable that 
the first sheep introduced in the 16th century were not of the breed 
of travelling Aferinos, and particularily that they were not of the 
Leon, Segovian, or Sorian breed. Since that time no care las been 
employed in the amelioration of the breed.’ 


Another example of the miserable jealousy of the mother- 
country has been exhibited in the discouragement of the culture 
of the mulberry, and of the raising of silk-worms. ‘The climate 
of Mexico would be highly favourable to this branch of industry : 
but the interest of the Philippine company, in selling Asiatic 
silks to the Mexicans, has induced government to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of the cultivator.—Wax is an object of great 
consequence in a country in which so much magnificence pre 
vails in the exterior worship. ‘Che quantity consumed in the 
church-festivals is enormous, and is obtained partly from the 
Havannah and partly from the hives in the peninsula of Yu- 
catan. Cochineal is the commodity next described; (p. 74. 76.) 
and the trouble of preparing it appears to be so great that, not- 
withstanding its excessive price, itwould scarcely turn to account 
in countries in which labour is dear. 

From these articles, we turn to a very different object of 
commercial enterprize, the spermaceti fishery on the western 
shore of America: 


¢ The western coast of Mexico, especially that part of the great 
Ocean, situated between the Gulph of Bayonna, the three Mary 
Islands, and Cape St. Lucas, abound in spermaceti whales, or cachalots, 
of which the fishery is one of the most important objects of mercantile 
specue 
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epeculation, on account of the extremely high prices given for sperma- 
ceti (adipocire) by the English and the inhabitants of the United 
States. — Were it not for the cachalot fishery, and the trade in furs 
of sea otters at Noutka, the great ocean’ would a/most never be fre- 
quented by the Anglo-Americans and Europeans. —Of all the 
oily liquids which enter into trade, there are few so dear as spermaceti, 
or the particular substance contained in the enormous caverns of the 
‘snout of the cachalot. A single individual of these cetaceous giants 
yields as much as 125 English barrels (of 32} gallons each) of sper 
maceti. A tun containing eight of these barrels, or 1024 pints of 
Paris, used to sell in London before the peace of Amiens at 7ol. or 
Sol., and during the war at 951. and rool. sterling. — Till 1788 the 
whale fishers only frequented the coasts of Chili and Peru. Only 
twelve or fifteen vessels then doubled Cape Horn annually for the 
cachalot fishery, while at the period when I was in the South Sea, 

‘there were more than sixty under the English flag alone.’?— 
¢ The great ocean unites all the circumstances that render the ca- 
chalot Sleey both easy and lucrative. It is richer in molluscus, 
fish, porpoises, tortoises, and sea calves of every species, and offers 
more nourishment to cetaceous animals than the Atlantic ocean. 
Hence these last are there in greater numbers as well as fatter and 
larger. ‘The calm which prevails during so great a part of the year 
in the equinoctial region of the South Sea facilitates very much the 
ursuit of cachalots and whales. —It is a general rule that the ca- 
chalot avoids shallows, whereas they are sought after by the whale.’?— 
‘The greatest number of English and Anglo-American vessels 
which enter the great ocean have the double object in view of care 
rying on the cachalot fishery and an illicit commerce with the Spanish 
colonies.—T he whale fishers can easily distinguish at a distance the 
cachalots from the whales, by the manner in which the former spout 
up the brine through their .pyracles. The cachalots can remain lon- 
er under water, than the true whale. When they come to the sur- 
on their respiration is more frequently interrupted. The female 
of the cachalot is four or five times smaller than the male; and its 
head does not yield more than 25 English barrels of adipociree A 
great number of females go generally together led by two or three 
males, which are perpetually describing circles round their flock.— 
This fishery, to be profitable, must be conducted on the most econo- 
mical principles. Vessels from 180 to 300 tons are employed in it, 
and the crew consists only of 16 or 24 individuals, The expences 
of equipment of a vessel of 180 tons, lined with copper, and pro- 
visioned for a voyage of two years, is estimated in London at 7oool. 
sterling. The fitter out gives the sailors only their food and a very 
small sum of money under the name of advance. Their pay depends 
on the produce of the fishery ; for as the whole crew contribute to 
it, every individual has a right to the profit.—It is not the want of 
hands which prevents the inhabitants of Mexico from applyins to the 
cachalot fishery. In the present state of the Spanish colonies, the 
sloth of the inhabitants is inimical to the execution of similar projects s 
and it would be impossible to procure sailors willing to embrace so 
rude a business, and so miserable a life, as that of cachalot fisher. How 
could 
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could they be found in a country, where, according to the ideas of 
the common people, all that is necessary to happiness is bananas, 
salted flesh, a hammock, and a guitar? The hope of gain is too 
weak a stimulus under a zone where beneficent nature provides to 
man a thousand means of procuring an easy and peaceful existence 


without quitting his country, and without struggling with the mone 
sters of the ocean.’ 


We come now to the subject of Roads and Navigable Rivers, 
a topic on which, as in the other parts of the book, we find a 
great portion of matter put very irregularly together. As far 
as we can extract a clear conclusion from this desultory mass, we 
are led to consider the roads throughout the interior as being 
in a wretched state ; practicable for light carriages, but so unfit 
for waggons that the transport of goods takes place on the back 
of mules and horses, hundreds of which are seen covering the 
road in long files. ‘The conductors of these convoys are Mes- 
tizoes and Indians, who prefer a wandering life to any kind of 
sedentary occupation, and pass the nights either in the open air 
or in the sheds constructed for travellers in the villages. ‘The 
roads leading from the coast are in general more narrow and in 
worse condition than those of the interior. The roads from 
Mexico to Acapulco and Vera Cruz, though much frequented, 
are no better than the rest, but partial improvements are now 
executing. ‘The extent of carriage-business through the in« 
terior is considerable, in consequence as well of the mines as 
of the nature of the maize crop, than which none is more sub- 
ject to local inequalities. The introduction of camels would be 
highly useful in Mexico, since they would support, better than 
horses and mules, the aridity of the soil, and the occasional 
want of water and pasturage; and the author is of opinion that 
the cold of the table-lands is not so great as to be prejudicial ta 
these animals. A few of them, it appears, were actually intro- 
duced into Peru about two centuries ago; and it deserves to be 
recorded, as a memorable example of unprincipled selfishness, 
that their increase was discouraged by the Spanish settlers, be- 
cause it would have prevented them from Airing out the natives 
@s carriers. 

Of the various places proposed for a navigable passage to the 
Pacific Ocean, the isthmus of Tehuantepec, near Vera Cruz, ap- 
pears chiefly to engage M. de Humboldt’s attention. The river 
Huasacuaico traverses a considerable part of this range: but pro- 


vincial jealousies oppose a great obstacle to the execution of 
such plans : 


© In all parts of Spanish America, there is a decided antipathy be- 
tween the inhabitants of the plains or warm regions, and the inhabitants 
of the table-land of the Cordilleras. The inbabitants df the coast 
accuse the mauntaineers of coldness and want of vivacity ; and the 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants of the table-land reproach those of the coast with levity 
and inconstancy in their undertakings. One would almost say that 
nations of a different origin have sectled in the same province ; for a 
small extent of ground unites, besides the climate and productions, all 
the national prejudices of the north and south of Europe. These 
prejudices nourish the rivalry which we observe between the merchants 
of Mexico and Vera Cruz. Near to the seat of*government, the 
former know how to avail themselves of their central position. A 
viceroy who arrives in New Spain, finds himself placed among the 
different parties of the lawyers, clergy, proprietors of mines, and the 
merchants of Vera Cruz and Mexico. Each party aims at rendering 
its adversaries suspected, by accusing them of a restless and innovatin 
disposition, and a secret desire of independence and political liberty. 
Unhappily, the mother-country has hitherto believed its security cone 
sisted in the internal dissensions of the colonies ; and far from quieting 
individual animosities, it saw with satisfaction the origin of that rival- 
ship between the natives and the Spaniards, between the whites who 
inhabit the coast and those who are fixed on the table-land of the 
interior.’ 

In the course of his extensive travels, the author visited 
Acapulco; and while he admired the beauty and capaciousness 
of its harbour, he lamented the insalubrity of its air, and the 
danger to the town from the frequent recurrence of hurricanes 
and earthquakes. He enlarges on the facility of navigating, by 
the aid of the trade-winds, the vast expanse of the Pacific. The 
passage from east to west is indirect, and rather tedious, (lasting 
three or four months,) but not unsafe; while that from west to 
east, we mean from Acapaculco to the Philippines, lasts only half 
the time. Occasionally, the galleon on her eastward passage 
touches at the Sandwich islands ; an archipelago which will one 
day be remarkable in the annals of naval establishments. In 
connection with this subject, we would observe that the ap- 
proaching emancipation of the Spanish colonies, and of our 
India commerce, opens a prospect of extensive commerce be- 
tween India and South America, the communication between 


which is rendered remarkably easy by the trade-winds. Vessels 


frequently sail from the Cape of Good Hope round Cape Horn, 
all the way to Chili, a distance of two-thirds of the globe, in 
the course of three months. On the hazards of the smuggling- 
trade, carried on by the Americans: and English with Spanish 
America, it seems unnecessary to enlarge at an epoch when that 
trade appears about to assume an authorised character. M. de 


Humboldt calculates the total importation of goods into New 


Spain, lawful as well as contraband, at four or five millions 
sterling; of which the fourth is paid in produce, and three-fourths 
-in specie. - In classing the ports of Spanish America according 
to the importance of their trade, Vera Cruz and the Havannah 
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occupy the first rank; next follow Lima, Carthagena, Buenos 
Ayres, La Guayra, Guayaquil, Porto Rico, Cumana, Santa 
Marta, Panama, and Porto Bello. The clear balance annually 
remitted from Spanish America to the mother-country, for re- 
venue to the ‘Treasury, and for the income of private individuals, 
amounted, according to the author’s calculation, to less than 
two millions and a half, sterling. ‘Che amount of contraband 
trade he considers as having been greatly exaggerated. 

Climate. — At a moment when our commercial intercourse 
with Spanish America seems likely to increase, it is important 
to have a correct idea of the danger of the climate. That dread- 
ful epidemic, the yellow fever, (vomito prieto, or negro,) rages 
in autumn along the eastern coast of New Spain, and particu- 
larly at Vera Cruz, with great violence. ‘Thousands of Euro- 
peans, landing during the heat, fall victims to it; and some mer- 
chants chuse to expose their vessels to the tempests of winter, 
rather than hazard the loss of their crews by mortality. The 
prevalence of the malady prevents, likewise, the intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the higher and healthier land of the in- 
terior. ‘The yellow fever is a kind of ¢;phus, and appears to 
have long had existence in the equatorial latitudes of America, 
although its ravages have become remarkable only within these 
twenty years. While Spaniards and Portuguese were the chief 
settlers in these warm latitudes, or while the northern Euro- 
peans took up their residence chiefly in country-parts, the evils 
of the climate were less apparent: but when towns were built, 
and numbers were crowded together in confined air, the case be- 
came very different. In America, asin the southof Europe, distant 
ports are often accused of being the origin of diseases which, on 
accurate examination, will be found to have arisen in a crowded 
and ill-ventilated ship. At Acapaculco, the yellow fever is 
yet unknown ; and fortunate this is, because, the heats being less 
interrupted there than at Vera Cruz, the contagion, if once 
introduced, might prevail through the whole year: as it has 
been known to do in the port of La Guayra, the islands of 
Trinidad and St. Lucia, and wherever the mean temperature 
of the seasons varies so little as three or four degrees. Panama 
has been visited by the yellow fever, and the chief victims to it 
have been strangers who arrived from the pure air of Chili. On 
the eastern coast, Porto Bello and Carthagena are both very un- 
healthy. Vera Cruz has the double disadvantage of being sur« 
rounded by arid ground and of being too closely built ; and it has 
been seriously under consideration to raze the town, and Tee 
move the inhabitants to the more salubrious air of Xalapa.— 
Undoubtedly, says M. de Humboldt, the yellow fever is scarcely 
ever infectious in the torrid zone. In more temperate latitudes, 
this is by no means so clear; the French physicians, who were 
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deputed to report on the yellow fever in Spain in 1804, having 
declared that, though no contagion tock place in the villages to 
which the patients were removed, it appeared to be otherwise in 
the towns in which the disease raged. ‘Lhe latter idea was farther 
confirmed by the health which was enjoyed by those who took 
the precaution to shut up their houses from external communi- 
cation. — It is a curious circumstance that the elevation of 3000 
feet on the Mexican coast is at once the limit of the yellow fever 
upwards, and of the growth of the oak downwards; the latter 
being unfit to vegetate in a heat sufficient to engender the for- 
mer. The inhabitants of Vera Cruz, like those of the Havan- 
nah, are free from the attack of yellow fever in their native town, 
but by no means exempt from it when in a strange place. The 
Mexicans of the interior, accustomed to the pure air of the 
table-land, are among the most frequent victims to the atmos- 
phere of Vera Cruz ; and it is to be regretted that, in this case, 
as well asin that of the sailors arriving at the port, the indi- 
viduals cut off are generally in the prime of life. It is remark- 
able that the number of women who fall victims to it 1s much 
smaller than that of the men; and it is equally singular that 
rapidity in passing through Vera Cruz does not, in the bad season, 
screen the traveller from this formidable malady, which will at- 
tack him even after he has reached an elevated and healthy spot. 


¢ A person,’ says M. de Humboldt, ¢ with whom I was on terms 
‘of intimate friendship during my stay at Mexico, had passed only 
a very short time at Vera Cruz, on my first voyage Gown Europe 
to America. He arrived at Xalapa without feeling any sensa eine 
indicative of the dangerous state in which he was immediately to 
be. ©“ You will have the vomito this evening,” said an Indian 
barber gravely to him, while he lathered his face, “‘ the soap dries 
as fast as I put it on, that. is a never-fa‘ling sign, and for twenty 
years that I have been in the practice of shaving the chapetons who 

ass through this town in their way to Mexico, out of every five three 
sue died.’’ ‘This sentence of death made a strong impression on the 
spirits of thetraveller, It was in vain to represent to the Indian that his 
calculation was exaggerated, and that a great heat of the skin does not 
prove this infection; the barbex pe rsisted in his s prognostic ; andinreality 
the disease declared 3 itself a fey Ww rh ours afterwards ; and the traveller, al- 
ready on his way for Perote, was obliged to be transported to Xalapa, 


avhere he very nearly fell a machen 4 to ‘the violence of the vomito.’ 


* Revenue and Population —Vhe amount of revenue derived by 
Spain from her Trans-Atlantic colonies has been greatly exag- 
gerated. Many of the provinces yield nothing, the local re- 
ceipts being absorbed in the local disbursements ; and the clear 
contributions of Mexico and Peru to the royal treasury at Ma- 
arid do not, as we shall see presently, exceed a million and a 
half ‘sterling. ‘The whole revenue of New Spain is somewhat 
more than four millions stexling 5 and, calculating by piastres or 
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Dollars. 
Mines —the royal tenth and other taxes + 3,500,000 
Profit on the sale of quicksilver - -  §00,000 
coinage - - 1,500,000 
Monopoly of tobacco - - = 4,000,000 
Alcavala, (consumption-duty) - = 3,000,000 
Capitation-tax on the Indians" - - 15300,000 
Duty on the pulque, (liquor, described in our 
Rev. for January last, p.42.) = - 800,000 
imports and exports - -  § 00,000 
Cruzada, or sale of papal indulgencies, - 272,000 
Post office - ~ - - 250,000 
Clerical benefices - - - 100,000 
Stamps, gun-powder, cards, and licences for 
cock-fighting - - - -  400,0c0 
‘ Tax on the sale of snow - “ - 30,000 
Total - 16,150,0co 


Since 1803, an increase has taken place in the amount 
of revenue. The following table is descriptive of Spanish 
America generally, and contains the population, as well as the 


pecuniary details: 


¢ SpaAnisH AMERICA, 180c. 
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dollars, we find it in the year 1803 arising from the following 























No. off ia Setienal Value of Goods 
Great Political {nha- | Gold and Silver of the old Con- 
i Population, oitants Mi in Pias-(tinent imported 
Divisions. per sq} linto America, in 
tres. rye ’ 
league Piastres. 
Viceroyalty of New 
, Spain, - » -| 5:900,000 | 49 | 23,000,000 | 20,060,600 
Guatimala (with Ni- 
caragua and Vera : 
‘ Paz), - + + 1,200,000 | 46 | Nothing. | 2,000,000 
|The Islands of Cuba 
y and Porto Rico, : 600,000 87 Nothing. I 1,000,000 
4 The two Floridas,  - Nothing. 
? Capitania general of 
Caracas, - - + 900,000 | 2 | Nothing. 5,500,000 
y . Viceroyalty -of New} 
- Grenada (with the 
‘ oe of Quito), 4 1:800,c00 | 2 | 3,000,000] §,700,000 
. 
© | Prec ote [f srecicc0'| 53 | Sco.co| 150000, 
z Viceroyalty of Buenos 
‘ yres,” + 1,100,000 | 8 | §,000,000} 3,500,000 
r (Spanish America, - | 13,200,000 | 28 | 39,000,000 | 59,200,000. 
? E 2 Their 
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‘Their respective contribution to the Treasury of the mother- 


country is a matter of very brief explanation : 


Dollars. 
New Spain sends home of clear revenue - 6,000,000 
Peru - - - - - 1,000,000 
Buenos Ayres - - - ‘* 700,000 


New Grenada - - - - 500,000 
Total - $%,200,000 


M. de Humboldt is fond of statistical tables, and presents us, 





among others, with this report of the population and finances 
of the whole Spanish monarchy in 1804: 


| *Population. Revenue. 
Old Spain —— 10,500,000 Sterling £8,000,000 
America 13,500,000 - - 2,000,000 
Philippine islands 1,900,000 | -~— - 350,000 
Canary islands 180,000 





The population of the continent of America is, no doubt, 
with the exception of the United States, a subject of consi- 
derable uncertainty: but the following may convey a tolerably 
accurate idea of it: 

: Spanish America (increased since M. de 


Humboldt’s report) =~ - - 16,000,000 
Portuguese America - - - 4,500,000 
West Indies - - ~ - 2,000,000 
‘United States - - - ~ 9,000,000 
Canada - - - - - 500,000 


The salaries of the Spanish viceroys and governors are by 
no means equal to the magnificent conceptions generally enter- 
tained of the wealth of America. Those of Mexico and Peru 
are 12,000l. sterling each; those of New Grenada and Buenos 
Ayres, 8,oool.; sums considerably inferior to the incomes of 
many of the individuals who are subject to their jurisdiction. 
The governor, therefore, who means to amass a fortune, must 
do it at the expence of principle, by turning to account his 


patronage in the way of public offices, commercial privileges, . 


and the distribution of quicksilver. Among the various indi- 
viduals who, have filled the station of governors, striking ex- 
amples of each kind have occurred; of men with whom the 
acquisition of fortune was the last consideration, as well as of 
others who, in the course of a few years, contrived, by the de- 
reliction 6f honour, to amass a sum of several hundred thousand 
pounds. 

The Mexican government had scarcely any military establish- 
ment until the independence of the United States. At present, 


_it may be put down at 8 or 9,000 regulars, and 20,000 militia. 


Few countries are in Jess danger from a foreign enemy if the 
| inhabitants 
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inhabitants are faithful to each other ; since the bad harbours and 
remarkable insalubrity of the eastern coast, together with the 
difficulty of marching through the interior, constitute very 
formidable obstacles to an invading force. It is unfortunate 
that, in the interior provinces, a petty warfare against the In- 
dians should still continue ; and it would require no great effort, 
we imagine, to convert these ignorant creatures into pacific 
neighbours. Had the convents been distributed throughout 
the country of New Spain, instead of being crowded in 
towns, it is likely that, among other advantages from such a 
plan, the Spanish settlers would have been impressed towards 
the Indians with a spirit more consonant to the tenets of 
Christianity. 

It is now time to advert to the style and composition of these 
volumes.—We have heard, though we confess that the instances 
are rare, of translations being executed in such a manner as to 
be accounted superior to the originals. Now, if ever a translator 
of this precious character was wanted, it was in the case of 
M. de Humboldt. With strong claims to attention on the 
score of richness and novelty of information, the writings of 
this traveller require, more than those of the generality of 
authors, the correcting hand of a friendly examiner. Whether 
we look to his statements in money, in weights and measures, 
or in short to any of his details, we find the description clogged 
by that repetition and prolixity which characterize a man 
pouring forth his ideas in no other succession than that in 
which they occur to him at the moment of writing. A complete 
correction of this desultory mode of composition was not within 
a translator’s power: but, with a sacrifice of time and attention, 
much might have been done towards it. At present, the va- 
rious calculations with which the book abounds are given in 
the text in foreign monies and measures, partly Spanish and 
partly French, thus requiring an almost perpetual reference to 
the notes, in which the translator has reduced them to English 
standards. As nothing distracts the attention more than this 
incessant recurrence of foreign denominations, the proper plan 
would have been to have kept them wholly out of sight in the 
translation, and to have inserted the reduction to English 
standards in the text at once. If this was too much to expect 
froma translator, we were intitled to look for typographical 
accuracy at least, without being embarrassed with such mis- 
takes as (Vol. iv. p. 117.) ¢ 188 chests’ for ¢ 188,000 chests.’ 
We are aware that a work. abounding with technical terms is 


always difficult to render into a foreign language: but we cannot 


help thinking that the number of untranslated words, French, Spa- 


nish, and German, which occupy at present such a succession of 
: 2 parenthesesy 
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parentheses, might have been very much reduced. These different 
languages are so often intermixed, that, without the express 
7 in the title, we should be at a loss to tell in which 
of them the original was composed. On the whole, the trans- 
lator, though capable of subjoining very good observations, ap- 
pears to have been in almost as great a hurry to finish his task 
as the author. These remarks will not, we trust, be over- 
looked by any person who may undertake to render into English 
M. de Humboldt’s next work ; for we are promised a farther 
publication by this traveller, which we may expect to possess 
freat attraction, since it is to contain the historical account of 
his travels. It will afford proofs, we have no doubt, of ex- 
tensive reading and attentive observation, equally with the pre+ 
sent book; though combined together, we would hope,-with 
more method and condensation. At all events, we flatter 
ourselves that we shall have no other productions of this kind to 
review without the aid of a table of contents, though a copious 
Index is subjoined ; and that we shall not again have the mor- 
tification of finding the division of volumes take place in the 


middie of chapters. Lo 
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Art. IV. Mr. Hardy’s Memoirs of the Earl of Charlemont. 





VA. LXviir. [ Art. concluded from. 337—355-] 


We have brought down, in our former article, the account 
of Lord Charlemont’s life to the year 1774. The time 

now approached at which the political condition of Ireland was 
about to undergo a change, and to receive from the wants of 
England that amelioration which had in vain been sought from 
her generosity. A vacancy occurred in 1775 in the borough 
of Charlemont, by the untimely death of his Lordship’s brother ; 
and, as soon as he was sufhciently recovered from his affliction 
to attend to public business, the Earl looked round for aman who 
was able to serve his country, and fixed with singular felicity on 
Mr. Grattan. Some years afterward, Mr. Flood, disgusted with 
his office, which, while it bereft him of popularity, conferred 
little authority in the management of public affairs, forsook the 
Castle, and resumed his station in the ranks of Opposition : — 
but, which was of more consequence than the eloquence of 
individuals, the call for the presence of our military in America 
drained Ireland of its troops, and taught the inhabitants the ne- 

cessity of taking arms for their defence against the threatened in- 
vasion of France. ‘Fhe town of Belfast having applied in vain 

for a garrison, the citizens determined to enroll themselves. An- 

trim an: the adjacent counties soon poured forth their armed. 

jnhabitants ; and the town of Armagh having raised a body of 
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Volunteers, Lord Charlemont placed himself at their head. The 
institution now became general, and was embraced by the Irish 
with their characteristic ardour. No landlord could receive his 
tenants, no member of Parliament could encounter his consti- 
tuents, and, in private circles, scarcely could a gentleman meet 
the ladies, if he was not willing to join the-associations of his 
countrymen. Even persons attached to the ministry found it 
necessary to fall into the ranks, and the collective numbers soon 
exceeded 40,000-men. ‘The government of Ireland, guided at 
that time by the feeble hand of Lord Buckinghamshire, with 
the still feebler aid of his secretary, Sir Richard Heron, was 
astonished. ‘To disunite the Volunteers was impracticable ; no 
force was on foot that could be substituted for them; nor, if 
there had, would substitution have been practicable, after the 
spirit that had gone abroad. ‘The commercial distress of Ire- 
Jand, owing, in some degree, to impolitic embargoes on the 
export of provisions, but more to the prevention of the sale of 
manufactures by the American war, had at this time risen to a 
great height. It was in vain that complaints were addressed to 
England; since, though Lord North brought forwards proposi- 
tions of relief, they were rejected by the clamour of the English 
manufacturers. ‘The Irish, therefore, taught that their best de- 
pendence was on themselves, resorted to that policy which Swift 
had recommended haifa century before. They determined to 
use their own manufactures ; and they entered into agreements 
to import none whatever from England. 

At this time commenced the most active part of Lord Char- 
lemont’s life. His rank, his tried attachment to his country, 
and-the length of his political career, all justified him in taking 
a leading part with regard to the Volunteers. To that insti- 
tution,” he said, «* my country owes its liberty, prosperity, and 
safety ; and if, after her obligations, I can mention my own, I 
owe the principal and dearest honours of my life.” Fortunate 
was it for Ireland that a leader existed who was matured, like his 
Lordship, in years and political experience. He and the pa- 
triotic men who acted with him took care to confine the public 
ardour to two great principles ; the defence of the empire, and 
the restoration of the constitution. In their steps to the attain- 
ment of the latter, they were cautious to limit the national 
elaim to such a point that Ireland could not herself divide. on 
it, —the grant of a free trade. The Insh parliament having 
met in October 1779, the leading members, Grattan, Flood, 
and Burgh, moved the short and emphatic resolution, “ That no- 
thing but a free trade could save the country from ruin.” Go- 
yernment offering no opposition, the motion was carried unani- 
mously ; and when the House of Commons attended the Lord 
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Lieutenant with it, the Dublin Volunteers lined the streets 
through which the members passed. Lord North, aware that it 
would be fruitless to resist the current, moved in the British 
parliament the admission of Ireland to the woollen and colonial 
trade, in a speech equally distinguished for its historical infor- 
mation, and for its conciliating spirit. ‘The bill was carried; and, 
on receiving the news of this important concession, Dublin was 
illuminated, and universal satisfaction was diffused. 

The British ministry now recalled Lord Buckinghamshire, 
_and replaced him and his secretary by two very different men, 
Lord Carlisle and Mr. Eden, the present Lord Auckland. 
Various measures, particularly that of a national bank, were 
proposed, for the purpose .of soothing the discontents of the 
frish, and tempering the ardour of their popular leaders. These 
acts of favour had the effect of giving government great ma- 
jorities in parliament: but the Volunteers continued to muster 
in full force; and the part of them reviewed at Belfast by Lord 
Charlemont, in 1781 and 1782, amounted to the number of 
five thousand. ‘They saw with impatience the continued sub- 
serviency of the majority of their representatives, and deter- 
mined to pronounce, with one voice, the right of Ireland to 
legislate for herself. With this view, the delegates of not 
fewer than one hundred and forty-three corps of the Ulster 
Volunteers held at Dungannon the meeting which we lately 
noticed in our review of Mr. Newenham’s book, and entered 
into various resolutions declaratory of the rights and grievances 
of Ireland, as well as of their satisfaction at the relaxation of 
the penal laws against the Catholics. ‘Their concluding ad- 
dress, so remarkable for its brevity and spirit, was as follows: 


To the Right Honourable, and Honourable, the Minority in both Houses 
of Parlisment. 
«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


¢¢ We thank you for your noble and spirited, though hitherto in- 
effectual efforts, in defence of the great constitutional rights of your 


country. Go on! The almost unanimous voice of the people is. 


with you ; and in a free country, the voice of the people must pre- 
vail. We know our duty to our Sovereign, and are loyal. We 
know our duty to ourselves, and are resolved to be free, We seek 
for our rights, and no more than our rights; and, in so just.a pur- 
suit, we should doubt the being of a Providence, if we doubted of 
success,” 


Meantime, the ministry of Lord North at last gave way, and 
was succeeded by men whose wishes were in unision with 
those of Lord Charlemont and other temperate reformers of 


the Irish constitution. The head of the new ministry, the. 


Marquis of Rockingham, was his Lordship’s intimate friend ; 
| an 
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and the new Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Portland, was also 
much esteemed by him. Colonel (now General) Fitzpatrick 
was the new secretary. With such men, it could not be 
doubted that the resolutions of the Volunteers of Ulster would 
receive a legislative sanction. —The Marquis of Rockingham, 
and Mr. Fox, soon after their appointments, wrote letters to 
Lord Charlemont, in which are these passages ; 


“© My Dear Lord Charlemont, | 

«¢ The long and pleasing friendship which has so mutually and se 
cordially existed between your Lordship and me, for many, many 
years, may now, I trust, facilitate what I am sure has been the object 
of our public conduct — the mutual advantage and prosperity of 
both these countries. National distrusts and jealousies will not have 
the smallest weight on either of our minds, — I can assure your 
Lordship, that his Majesty’s present ministers will not loiter in a 
business of such magnitude. — This day his Majesty sends a message 
to the House of Commons, stating that distrust and jealousies have 
arisen in Ireland, and that it is highly necessary to take them into 
immediate consideration, in order to a final adjustment. The Duke 
of Portland will set out for Ireland to-morrow evening. His 
Grace is empowered to send the same message to the Parliament in 
Jreland.”’ 


Lord Charlemont to the Marquis of Rockingham. 


«‘ I cannot, at this conjuncture, begin a letter to you, without 
expressing my joy and exulation at the late happy change of admi- 
nistration, a change in which I rejoice as a patriot, aud as a friend.— 
Yes, my dearest Lord, I look up to you with the most unbounded 
confidence, a confidence founded upon a thorough knowledge of 
your principles, and your wisdom. We ask but our rights — our 
uncontrovertible rights — restore them to us, and for ever unite in 
the closest and best rivetted bonds of affection the kingdom of 
Ireland to her beloved, though hitherto unkind sister ! — Bind us to 
you by the only chains that can connect us, the only chains we will 
ever consent to wear, —the dear ties of mutual love, and mutual 
freedom.”? 


Mr. Fox to Lord Charlement. 
s¢ My Dear Lord, 


‘‘ If I had had occasion to write to you a month ago, I should have 
written with great confidence that you would believe me perfectly 
sincere, and would receive any thing that came from me with the 
partiality of an old acquaintance, and one who acted upon the same 
political principles.-—-I have been so used to think ill of all the mini- 
sters whom I did know, and to suspect those whom I did not, 
that when I am obliged to call myself a minister, I feel as if I put 
myself into a very suspicious character ; but I do assure you I am 
the very same man, in all respects, that 1 was when you knew me, 
and honoured me with some share in your esteem; that I maintain 
the same opinjons, and act with the same people. , 


“ Pray 
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*¢ Pray make my best compliments to. Mr. Grattan, and tell him, 
that the Duke of Portland and Fitzpatrick are thoroughly im- 
pressed with the consequence of his approbation, and will do all they 
can to deserve it. I do most sincerely hope, that he may hit upon 
some line that may be drawn honourably and advantageously for 
both countries, and that, when that is done, he will shew the world 
that there may be a government in Ircland, of which he is not 
ashamed to wn & apart. That country can never prosper, where 
what should be the ambition of men of honour is considered as a 
disgrace.” 


The declaration of the right of Ireland to legislate for herself, 
in conjunction with his Majesty, having passed unanimously at 
Dublin, it remained for the statesmen of Westminster to per- 
form their part : 


‘ The British ministers,’ says Mr. Hardy, ‘acted with candour and 
magnanimity. The remedy to our political grievances was given pre? 
cisely in that mode which we had ourselves prescribed. Mr. Fox 
moved the repeal of the obnoxious statute of George the First, in the 
House of Commons. ‘* Never did a British Minister,’’ said Mr. 
Grattan, “ support such honourable claims with such constitutional 
arguments.’? Lord Shelburne moved a similar resclution, and with 
great ability, in the House of Lords. The repeal was immediately 
adopted.—'The joy of the Irish was unbounded. ‘T'wenty thousand 
seamen were voted for his Majesty’s navy ; and the Volunteers checr- 
fully engaged to contribute their aid towards ratsing them. Fifty 
thousand pounds were unanimously voted to Mr. Grattan, and a day 
of general thanksgiving was appointed, to return thanks to Almight 
God for that union, harmony, and cordial affection, which had been 
happily brought about between the two kingdoms.’ 

“ Nothing,” said the Marquis of Rockingham, in a letter to Lord 
Charlemont, “‘ was ever better timed than the kind offer made by 
Ireland of furnishing 20,000 men for the service of the fleet. Lord 
Keppel has sent one of the best and most alert men in the navy to 
superintend and to receive the men, which the zeal of Ireland will 
furnish. Captain Mac Bride has no occasion for my panegyric, but 
in writing to a friend like your Lordship, it is natural for me to say 
something in behalf of one I have a great regard for, and who pro- 
bably, in this business, may have frequent intercourse with your 
Lordship.—Lord Keppel assures me, that if he had a supply of seamen 
he could add, in three weeks, not less than 14 ships of the line to the 
fleet which Lord Howe will command. It will indeed, at present, be 
but a very scanty fleet with which Lord Howe will proceed to sea. 
I verily believe, if France and Spain are alert, their fleet may be 
more than double the number of ours. But could we be enabled ta 
send the ten, or fourteen, additional ships, along with or soon to join 
Lord Howe, I should have the utmost reliance that the ability and 
conduct of Lord Howe would afford us the most pleasing prospect 
of success, even though the enemy’s fleet might still be superiour to 
our’s in actual number of line of battle ships. Nothing but the 
friendly efforts of Ireland can rapidly furnish men for these ships.”? - 
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The fair prospect of cordiality thus opened was, however, 
soon clouded. ‘The death of the Marquis of Rockingham un- 
happily took place shortly after his last-mentioned letter, and, by 
producing Mr. Fox’s resignation, deprived Ireland of her best 
friends in the cabinet. At the same time, or rather before it, 
a mere difference of opinion on a point of small consequence 
shewed Mr. Grattan how little dependence he could place on 
the steadiness of his countrymen; and he, who had been the 
favourite of the nation, became, in the short space of two 
months, one of the most unpopular men in the island. This 
remarkable instance of fickleness makes Mr. Hardy, himself a 
public man, exclaim with great gravity that ‘ politics never did 
yet, and perhaps never will, afford any permanent, unmixed 
satisfaction to any rational being.’ He cites with eagerness the 
following extracts from letters of Lord Charlemont in vindicae 
tion of Mr. Grattan: 


“© Dublin, August 11, 1782, 
«¢ __. Respecting the grant, I know with certainty that Grat- 
tan, though he felt himself flattered by the intention, looked upon 
the act with the deepest concern, and did all in his power to depre- 
cate it. As it was found impossible to defeat the design, all his 
friends, and I among others, were employed to lessen the sum. It 
was accordingly decreased by one half, and that principally by his 
positive declaration, through us, that, if the whole were insisted on, 
he would refuse all, but a few hundreds, which he would retain as an 
honourable mark of the goodness of his country.” 


“© Marino, August 17, 1782. 
“ - I have had a letter from our friead Harry, (Grattan, ) dated 
Shrewsbury. He was then getting better, and writes in tolerable 
spirits. I am heartily glad that he is safe out of this pestilential at- 
mosphere, and am certain, that the change of air, and of scene, will 
do him more good even than the waters of Spa. To a delicate mind 





_ popular ingratitude must be grating indeed.”’ 


The Duke of Portland, retiring from the Viceroyalty soon 
after the change of ministry, was succeeded by Earl Temple, 
(now Marquis of Buckingham,) who brought over his brother, 
the present Lord Grenville, as his secretary. ‘They engaged 
ardently in a plan for the retrenchment of fraudulent and sus 
perfluous expenditure; and, though they were both young men, 
they exhibited an example of assiduity which excited surprize 
in a country so little accustomed as Ireland to plodding go- 
yernors. In the course of their investigations, a gentleman of 
large property, having been found a defaulter, was dismissed 
from office, and an order was issued to sue him on behalf of 
the public. Lord Shannon’s patronage, though supported by 
morg than half-a-dozen members of the Hause of Commons, 
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was, for the first time, found inadequate. ¢ Never till then had 
the seven-fold fence of a parliamentary buckler been known to 
fail, and dismal was the augury.’ The Viceroy, on stating to 
Lord Charlemont the egregious defalcations which had been 
brought to light in many offices, said, “* Be assured, my Lord, 
there’s not.a Board throughout Ireland which does not tremble 
at this instant.” It was matter of regret that the Viceroy 
should have been recalled in the midst of his reforming career; — 
and still more that he should have cut short his early popularity 
by the acceptance of the enormous sinecure which he still 
enjoys. 

Among the measures adopted by the British ministry to re- 
gain popularity in Ireland, were the incorporation of the Irish 
Academy. and the creation of an order of knighthood, by 
the. appellation of the Knights of St. Patrick. In the latter, 
Lord Charlemont received one of the first nominations, and 
of the former he was elected President. These accumulated 
honours, however, afforded but a slender counterpoise to the 
vexation which it was now his lot to experience from the im- 
patient zeal of the Volunteers in the question of parliamentary 
reform. This measure was about to be brought forwards in the 
British parliament under the flattering auspices of Mr. Pitt; a 
circumstance which, joined to others, made the Volunteers over- 
look the grand maxim that * reform should never be urged by 
an armed body.” It being found impracticable to stem the cur- 
rent of popular enthusiasm, a convention of delegates, chiefly 
from Ulster, met at Dublin on roth November 1783; and 
Lord Charlemont, with the view of securing moderate mea- 
sures, consented to be their President. Their plans and deli- 
berations partook of all those visions and fluctuations which ma 
be expected in a mixed assemblage; till Mr. Flood, having 
joined them, carried every thing before him by dint of oratory. 
He obtained the recommendation of his own project of reform, 
and moved, on 29th November, the extraordinary resolution, 
that ‘¢ it should be proposed that very day in parliament, and 
that the convention should not adjourn till its fate was ascer- 
tained.” ,'The discussion in parliament lasted during the whole 
night, and created a scene of clamour, menace, and recrimination; 
but a determination to maintain the independence of the House 
caused the rejection of Mr. Flood’s motion by a great majority. 
This defeat opened the eyes of the delegates to their own pre 
cipitancy, and to the sober counsels of Lord Charlemont; the 
result of which was a dissolution of the convention, after the 
adoption of some resolutions in favour of reform. 

Lord Charlemont continued at the head of the Volunteers long 
after the conclusion of peace, with the view. chiefly of prevent+ 
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ing the command from passing into less patriotic hand$: but 

their numbers gradually fell off; and nothing of importance, 
in connection with the history of Lord Charlemont, occurred till 
the Regency-discussions in the beginning of 1789. In these 
he piaced himself at the head of Opposition ; and government 
had in Ireland none of those majorities which attended them on 
our side of the Channel. Almost as soon as the members were 
assembled, a motion was made and carried, to * address the 


Prince to take on himself the government on behalf of the Kingy 


free from restrictions.” ‘The Lord Lieutenant refusing to transfnit’ 
it, a vote of censure was passed on him by both Houses ; and 
deputations were appointed to convey the wishes of parliament 
to the Prince. The Duke of Leinster and Lord Charlemont 
were the deputies on the part of the Lords; and, though the 
King was now in a state of convalescence, they discharged their 
commission, and had the-honour of interviews with the Prince. 
The contrast between the circumstances of that time and those 


of the present day give a remarkable interest to these communi- 
cations. 


* It is no adulation,’ says Mr. Hardy, * but strict historical justice 
to state, that the urbanity and good sense of his Royal Highness were 
never more conspicuous than on this occasion. ‘To all the deputies he 
paid attentions the most delicate and flattering; he particularly dis- 
tinguished our good and venerable Earl, who, whenever an opportu- 
nity permitted, never failed to speak of His Royal Highness with the 
utmost fervour of affection and gratitude, of the perfect propriety of 
his behaviour at this arduous moment, his knowledge of mankind, and 
that fascinating politeness and good breeding which, aecustomed as 
Lord Charlemont had been to the refined saciety of some of the most 
accomplished men in Europe, he often declared that he had seldom 
seen equalled, and never surpassed. ‘To this it must be added, that 
His Royal Highness’s expressions of regard for the Irish Parliament, 
and people, were the most conciliating, the best calculated to leave 
on their minds an impression the most pleasing, and to close this im- 


portant and interesting scene with temper, with dignity, and unaf- 
fected benevolence.’ 


. The same subject is mentioned in a letter from Mr. Burke te 
Lord Charlemont : 


“ ath April, 1789. 

“¢ After I had received your Lordship’s letter of the 24th of March, 
I lost no time in attending the P. I cannot say that I executed your 
Lordship’s commission literally : I thought it better to let you speak 
for yourself. _To have done otherwise, wauld not have been to do jus- 
tice to the P., to your Lordship, or even to the person charged with 
your commission. There never was any thing conceived more justly, 
or expressed with more elegance, than what you have said of His REL 
I did not think it right to spoil so just and so handsome a compli- 
ment, by giving it in any other words than your own. I risked 
é . mores 
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more, and without your authority, put the letter into his hands. The 
P. was much pleased, and, I think, affected. The account your 
Lordship has given of the state of politics in Ireland was certainly 
mot what we could have wished, and ind *d expected. 1t was, how- 
ever, a relief to His R. H., as he fou id things much better than, 
from other accounts, he had conceived them.’’? — 

« Ponsonby * then is, it seems, the Proto-Martyr. I never saw 
him until the time of your embassy ; but Iam not mistaken in the 

inion I formed of him, on our first conversation, as a manly, de- 
cided character, with a right conformation of mind, and a clear and 
vigorous understanding. The world will see what is got by leaving 
a provoked, a powerful enemy.’’— 

‘‘ T have a thousand handsome things to say to your Lordship, cn 
the part of the P. with regard to your principles, your liberality of 
sentiment, the goodness of your heart, and the politeness of your 
manners. I think him a judge of these things, and J see that he 
knows the value of a compliment from one who has his civility for 
every body, but the expression of his approbation fot very few.”’ 


The subsequent passages from Mr. Burke’s letters treat of the 
general politics of the time, and possess considerable interest : 


. ‘© London, roth July, 1789. 
*¢ We draw to the end of our business in this strange session. I 
have taken no part whatever in the latter period, though in the for- 
mer I exerted myself with all the activity in my power, and which I 
thought the crisis called for. Nature has made a decision, which no 
art, or skill of parties, could have produced. When that was done, 
I had nothing further to do. My time of life, the length of my ser- 
vice, and the temper of the public, rendered it very unfit for me to 
exert myself in the common routine of opposition. Turpe Senck Miles. 
There is a time of life in which, if a man cannot arrive at a certain de- 
ree of authority, derived from a confidence from the Prince, or the 
people, which may aid him in his operations, and make him compass 
useful objects without a perpetual struggle, it becomes him to remit 
much of his activity. Perpetual failure, even though nothing in that 
failure can be fixed on the improper choice of the object, or the inju- 
dicious choice of means, will detract every day more and more from a 
man’s credit, until he ends without success, and without reputation. 
In fact, a constant pursuit even of the best objects, without adequate 
iastruments, detracts something from the opinion of a man’s judg- 
ment. This, I think, may be, in part, the cause of the inactivity 
of others of our friends, who are in the vigour of life, and in possession 
of a great degree of lead and authority. 1 do not blame them, though 
{ lament that state of the public mind, in which the people can cons 
sider the exclusion of such talents, and such virtues, from their ser’ 
vice, as a point gained to them,” — 
_ As tothe politics of Ireland, as I see nothing in them very plea- 
sant, I do not wish to revive in your mind, what your best philosophy 
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¢ * William, late Lord Ponsonby. He had been removed from 
his office of Post-Master General, after the business of the Regency.’ 
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is required to make tolerable. Enjoy yeur Marino, and your amiable 
and excellent family. These are comfortable sanctuaries, when more 
extensive views of society are gloomy, and unpleasant, or unsafe.” 


“© Beaconsfield, oth Aug. 1789. 
“ IT think your Lordship has acted with your usual zeal and judgs 
ment, in establishing a Whig-Club in Dublin. These meetings pre- 
vent the evaporation of principle in individuals, and give them joint 
force, and enliven their exertions by emulation. As to us here, our 
thoughts of every thing at home, are suspended by our astonish 
ment at the wonderful spectacle which is exhibited in a neighbouring 
and rival country. What spectators, and what actors! England 
gazing with astonishment at a French struggle for liberty, mr not 
knowing whether to blame, or to applaud. The thing, indeed, 
though I thought I saw something like it in progress Se several 
years, has still somewhat in it paradoxical and mysterious. The spirit, 
it is impossible not to admire; but the old Parisian ferocity has 
broken out in a shocking manner. It is true, that this may be no 
more than a sudden explosion; if so, no indication can be taken 
from it; but if it should be character, rather than accident, then 
that people are not fit for liberty, and must have a strong hand, like 
that of their former masters, to coerce them. — 
‘© Our neighbour, the Duke of Portland, is still somewhat stiff in 
his limbs, though he can walk. He is the same virtuous, calm, 
steady character, in all sorts of weather, natural and political.” 


The Whig-Club mentioned by Mr. Burke consisted of the 
leading members of opposition in both Houses, with the addition 
of many gentlemen who were not in parliament. ‘This associa- 
tion has been charged with being a focus of Opposition-move- 
ments; a character which Mr, Hardy pointedly disclaims, alleg- 
ing that their subjects of conversation were general, and that all 
political discussions were confined to more select meetings. 
He repels, also, any charge against the club for the admission 
(casual, as he maintains,) of some members of doubtful integrity. 
Be this as it may, Lord Charlemont was now a confirmed leader 
of Opposition ; and the scenes in parliament, after the Regency- 
discussion had called forth the strength of both sides, were 
very different from those tranquil days in which the Irish legis- 
lature assembled only once in two years. 


‘ The debates of the session, 1790, were such as might be ex- 
pected from the violent concussion of parties. An uncommon accession 
of strength was, by the junction of the Ponsonby-family, given to 
the Opposition. Asa debater, Mr. George Ponsonby was little, if 
at all inferior, to any one, who had ever sat in the Commons of Ire- 
land. Diction, pure, simple, and perspicuous, variety of argument; 
not expanded, but compressed and forcible; great promptitude, 
great vigour in attack, aided by a memory the most uncommonly re- 
tentive ; such were the characteristics of his eloguence. Never.was 
Mr. Grattan more pointed, more various, more eloquently indignant, 
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than during this session. He had an admirable parliamentary lieute- 
nant, if I may be allowed the phrase, in Mr. Curran, who animated 
every debate with all his powers. He was copious, splendid, full of 
wit, and life, and ardour. Altogether, it was, on the part of Oppo- 
sition, the most completely brilliant session in my remembrance. The 
divisions at this time were peculiarly strong; generally more than 
ninety ; and, as I well know, they might often have passed one hun- 
dred, if the ranks of Opposition could ever be as well marshalled as 
those of their opponents. That, however, cannot be expected. Lord 
Charlemont attended every debate, and spent so much more of his 
time in the Commons than the Lords, that it was justly said, he 
should have been admitted ad euxdem in the former assembly. It is 
true, that he never omitted his attendance in the Upper House; but 
appeals constituted, at this time, the principal business of their Lord- 
ships; they felt none of the warmth of the Commons, and Lord 
Fitzgibbon (Earl Clare) began already to rule there with almost 
unlimited sway.’— 
¢ In the session of 1791, the Opposition was not quite so strong 

in numbers as the preceding one ; but their spirit suffered no diminu- 
tion. The increase of salaries to various officers, in different depart- 
ments; the still further extension of a most unconstitutional influence 
in Parliament ; a motion to enquire whether any legislative provisions 
then existed, which might prevent Ireland from receiving the full 
benefit of her free trade, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Streights of Magellan ; the sale of the Irish Peerage. Such were 
the questions which principally engaged the attention of the House of 
Commons. 
_ ¢ Most certainly at that period, the honours of the Irish Peerage 
were scattered with the most unthinking and impolitic profusion ; one 

ood effect, however, this profusion had, which certainly never was 
intended ; it retained some illustrious commoners of great property 
in the Lower House, who were perfectly ashamed of going in a vul- 

ar crowd to the Upper One. A rich adventurer from the East or 
the West was advanced to the rank of an hereditary legislator, in a 
country where he had neither property nor connection of any sort, 
which he never saw, or wished to see ;—or, an insignificant member 
of the British or [rish House of Commons, whose claims were as 
importunate as his services were pitiful, found himself equally ob- 
truded on the old, or more recent, but meritorious nobility. The 
Minister, after having him long in his possession, and not nowing 
exactly what to do with him, thought it, perhaps, most convenient to 
make him an Irish Peer.’ 


In the beginning of 1791, government deemed it proper to 
mark their dissatisfaction at Lord Charlemont’s opposition, by 
dividing into two separate governments the lieutenancy of the 
county of Armagh, which had for more than a century been 
enjoyed by his ancestors. Lord Gosford now shared the go- 
vernment with his Lordship, whose popularity among his 
countrymen at large was rather increased by this token of 
ministerial displeasure. It was at this time that the Catholics, 
seeing 
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secing the progress of liberal opinions, began to entertain hopes 
that their own situation in the state might be ameliorated. A 
general committee of the body met in Dublin early in 17913 
and, after various divisions and discussions, they agreed to fix 
on Mr. Burke as their advocate with the British government. 


‘ In forming a connection,’ says Mr. Hardy, ‘ with Mr. Burke, 
the Catholic gentlemen shewed themselves most adroit negotiators 5 
for a more edie one, with any private individual, could scarcely, 
at this time, have been formed. e was their countryman 3 had, at 
all times, been a most able and eloquent advocate for the claims of the 
Catholics; his talents were then at their highest point of perfection, 
and he had so recently displayed them, in his ever-memorable Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution, that, from being the object of the 
affected contempt of ministers, he was now their idol; indeed, almost 
their demi-god. To this justly-celebrated man, therefore, they wisely 
applied. With great ardor, as is particularly well known to those 
who were acquainted with him, did he engage in any subject which 
employed his comprehensive mind, and with peculiar and uncommon 
ardor into this most favoured subject, for such it was by him. His son 
was appointed agent to the Catholics. This gentleman came over to 
Ireland, and, me ei party dil not interfere, was most cordially re- 
ceived. His father addressed that celebrated letter to Sir Hercules 
Langrishe, in which the claims of the Catholics are discussed with the 
talents of a master. Lord Charlemont read and admired it. Mr. 
Burke was his old and intimate friend: their mutual connection with 
Lord Rockingham had drawn them more closely together ; and the 
sentiments of Burke, in his pamphlets relative to Whig-administra« 
tions and Whig-principles, were, with several exceptions however, 
the sentiments of Lord Charlemont. But, on the subject of the 
Catholic question, he at all times differed from him. 

‘ The following letter, which young Mr. Burke delivered from 
his father to Lord Charlemont, in Dublin, cannot but be interesting, 
as it relates to that melancholy separation which had now taken 
place between two most eminent men ; 


‘«¢ Beconsfield, December 29, 1791. 

“¢ Your Lordship is very good, tn lamenting the difference which 
politics had made between Mr. Fox and me. Your condolence was 
truly kind; for my loss has been truly great, in the cessation of the 
am of a man of his wonderful abilities, and amiable dispositions. 

our Lordship is a little angry at politics that can dissolve friend- 
ships. If it should please God to lend me a little longer life, they 
will not, I hope, cause me to lose the few friends I have left; for I 
have left all politics, I think, for ever. Every thing that remains of 
my relation to the public will be only in my wishes, which are warm 
and sincere, that this constitution should be thoroughly understood ; 
for then I am sure it will be sincerely loved; that its benefits may be 
widely extended, and lastingly continued ; and that no man may have 
an excuse to wish it to have another fortune, than I pray it may long 
flourish in. Iam sure that your country, in whose prosperity I in- 
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clude the most valuable interests of this, will have reason to look back 
op what you have done for it, with gratitude, and will have reason to 
think the continuance of your health, for her further service, amongst 
the greatest advantages she is likely to expect.” 


The opposition of Lord Charlemont to the Catholic claims is 
so unlike the general tone of his measures as to require a much 
fuller explanation than his biographer has given of it. Our read- 
ers will bear in mind that his family had been originally settled 
m Ulster, as part of that colony which was intended to restrain 
Catholic insurrection ; that one of -his ancestors was murdered 
in 1641; that the remembrance of the civil horrors of King 
James’s time was not extinguished in his youth; and that, in 
his advanced years, the commotion of the French Revolution 
suspended all ardour for liberty among men of hereditary rank. 
Unfortunately, his Lordship connected the claims of the Ca- 
tholics with those republican principles which had gained 
ground rapidly in Ulster, and were to him a source of the 
greatest disquietude. ‘That the spirit of discontent,” said he in 
a letter to his friend Dr. Haliday, ‘* has struck its roots deep, I 
am, alas! well aware. But is it merely a spirit of discontent ? 
It is, I fear, of a far worse nature, and proceeds from the ma- 
chinations of a set of wretches who wish for confusion because 
by that alone they can hope to thrive.” —'The junction that took 
place in 1794 between Mr. Pitt and those Members of the Opposi- 
tion who approved of the war, wemeanthe Duke of Portland, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Fitzwilliam, Mr. Windham, and others, opened a 
new prospect to the friends of Ireland. Lord Fitzwilliam being 
the nephew of the Marquis of Rockingham, and possessing a 

rincely fortune in Ireland, was received with the greatest cor- 
diality by Lord Charlemont and his friends. Ina letter of roth’ 
January 1795, to his friend Dr. Haliday, Lord C. remarks : 


«© Well, the wished-for change has at length taken place. I 
cannot avoid flattering myself, that we have now got a chief go- 
wernor, who comes over with the best intentions, and the strongest 
desire of doing us all the good in his power. Already we have had 
a foretaste and earnest of his administration. Regardless of mini- 
sterial influence, or convenience, he has restored the University to its 
rights, and has placed at the head of the Church a Prelate, not from 
recommendation, but from character, and whose unassuming virtue, 
conduct, principles, and erudition, have alone recommended him to 
that high office. In both these appointments, public utility has alone 
been considered. Murray (Provost of Trinity College) could possi- 
bly have had no protection but his own intrinsic merit, and New: 
come (Abp. of Armagh) had no English patron but Charles Fox. 
From such commencement, it would be uncharitable, and even foolish, 
not to indulge the most sanguine hopes, hoth with respect to him and 
his aecaat advisers. And here 1 cannot avoid repeating, what I 
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have often inculcated, that much public gratitude is due, and ought, 
in propriety and policy, to be paid to the Ponsonbys, who have 
hitherto acted a manly, consistent, and disinterested part.’— 
“© gist January. 

_ ® The only hopeful administration I have yet seen, strongly invites 
me to join all my efforts in behalf of that which I verily believe to be 
their principal object, the public weal. I may be mistaken, my dearest 
Haliday, and my sanguine hopes may be deceived; but I really think 
we have a chief governor, whose warmest wish is to do usall the good 
he can, and whose powers, if not equal to all we would wish, will most 
certainly enable him to be of the greatest service to this ill-treated 
country.” 

‘ The Lord Lieutenant,’ adds Mr. Hardy, ‘ met Parliament the 25th 
January. Mr. Grattan, (a novel circumstance, ) moved the address in 
the House of Commons, which was carried without a division. ‘The 
same harmony prevailed in the Lords. The Catholicsof the city of Dub- 
jin presented a petition by the hands of Mr. Grattan, praying a repeal 
of all the penal and restrictive laws then affecting the Catholics of Ire« 
land. Various petitions followed from every part of the kingdom. Mr. 
Grattan obtained leave to bring in a bill for their relief. There were 
but three negatives to the resolution. Every thing as yet announced 
a tranquil and happy session. But, as usual, the parliamentary horizon 
was soon clouded. For several days previous to the 26th of Feb. 
ruary, a rumour had prevailed that the British ministry was adverse to 
the proceedings of the Irish Cabinet ; that rumour soon after added, 
that the Lord Lieutenant’s recall was determined on, and before the 
26th all uncertainty was at an end, and his intended removal was 
generally known. Thus, in two months, closed the administration of 
Earl Fitzwilliam. That administration, as long as Ireland cherishes 
integrity, or a love of concord, and national unanimity, must be 
remembered with gratitude and respect. It did much, and had it 
been so permitted, would have done much more. 

‘ Noevent, almost, within the last century, convulsed Ireland more 
than this abrupt and unfortunate recall. Lord Charlemont often, 
and in terms the least measured, declared, that it was utterly ruinous, 
His opinion was not influenced by the sudden dereliction, of the 
Catholic question. But he well knew, that to the discontents of 
the Catholics, and the mortification of the hopes of every constitu. 
tional man throughout the kingdom, would be added, the malign joy 
of each agitator and fomenter of discord, to whom such an event as 
this would, of all others, convey the most untoward satisfaction. 
He well knew that the ery would soon be raised, and louder thag 
ever, against British influence, and he had less now to oppose to that 
cry than he had two manths before.’ 


The sequel but too fuily confirmed Lord Charlemont’s pre- 
dictions. Lord Camden, the new Lord Lieutenant, was received 
amid the hisses of the people, and Ireland became the scene of 
every kind of disturbance. The county of Armagh was agitated 
by religious warfare; and the insurgents, who had taken the 
name of * Defenders,” a almost uncontrouled fury. 
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It was in vain that government carried every thing in parliament, 
by sweeping majorities; the people remained dissatisfied, and 
Open to the machinations of the United Irishmen. Early in 
1797, the French fleet appeared off the coast, and was dispersed 5 
an event which revived in Lord Charlemont the spirits which 
age and political vexation had greatly impaired. 


«¢ Dublin, February 1, 1797- 

‘¢ The French attempt,” he writes, “which is now, thank Heaven, 
at least for the present, entirely at an end, has, in my opinion, been 
productive of many salutary effects. It has shewn to the people, that 
there are dangers more to be dreaded than the effects of a bad admini- 
stration. It has made the well-minded lay aside their vicious back- 
wardness, and boldly speak out. It has confirmed the wavering, and 
m a great measure awed and silenced the clamour of faction; but, 


above all, it has clearly proved, that the numbers of the disaffected 
have been far over-rated.”? 


The ensuing rebellion unfortunately shewed that his Lord- 
ship judged too favourably of the state of the public mind, and 
was scarcely aware of the magnitude of the treasonable asso- 
ciations. He now drew towards his seventieth year, and the pro- 
gress of infirmity was accelerated by the calamities of his country. 
The proposition of the Union affected him to a degree which we, 
on this-side of St. George’s Channel, could scarcely suppose to 
be possible in a man who was so zealous for the maintenance 
of a connection with England. Yet, when we find that, so a 
back as 1757, when the Irish parliament was little better than 
a shadow, an Union could not be mentioned, we may well con- 
ceive the odium which, after the regeneration of 1782, must 
exist against a measure that threatened, in the opinion of the 
Irish, the extinction of their political consequence. So secret. - 
was government, with regard to this obnoxious project, that 
the report of it was treated as an idle rumour till within a few 
months of its being actually brought forwards. ‘This is suffi- 
ciently apparent from the following letters of his Lordship, one 


of which was addressed to Dr. Haliday, and the other to the 
author of these Memoirs : 


‘¢ Dublin, October 15, 1798. 
“© Why, yes, my dear Doctor, I am, indeed, sadly indisposed ; 
old age, which insensibly steals upon the happy and healthy, seems to 
have seized me by sudden invasion. But no wonder. Such must 
always be the case, when.the corrosion of care co-operates with that 
adual decay which time must ever produce. The town is now 
lied with reports, that an Union will speedily be attempted. How 
far this may be true, I cannot presume to say, but the unhappy al- 
ways fear the worst. Has this report reached you? If it has, tell 
me how it is received.’’— 
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“ Dublin, November 8, 1798. 

«¢ The report to which you allude, and which is, I fear, but toe 
well grounded, has put a finishing stroke to that misery of mind with 
which every occurrence has, for some time past, contributed to afflict 
me. As soon as the rumour became prevalent, I thought it my duty 
to wait on the Lord Lieutenant. I deprecated the measure for 
many, many reasons, but said I would now trouble him with one 
only ; that it would, more than any other, contribute to the separa- 
tion of two countries, the perpetual connection of which was one of 
the warmest wishes of my heart. His Excellency received my dis- 
course with the utmost politeness ; expressed his obligation, and his 
firm assurance, that every opinion of mine was founded on the best 
motives ; but declined, for the present, saying any more on the sub- 
ject. From this you may readily perceive that this business is most 
certainly in agitation. Lord Clare, as I am told, makes no secret of 
its being a principal cause of his voyage to England, and two things 
only can, I fear, prevent its being brought forward ; remonstrances 
from the English trading towns, and the firm opposition of individuals 
here. The former is, I am assured, probable, but may only tend to 
render the treaty worse for this country; and as to the latter, both 
you and I are too well acquainted with our fellow-legislators to put 
much trust in them. The state also of the people is, from many 
causes, highly unfavourable. They, who are still rebels in their 
hearts, would like the measure as a mean of separation. But I can 
write no more. My eyes, which are beyond expression weak, totally 
fail me, and the subject makes me sick.’’— , 

‘ When the question came before Parliament, forty-six Lords,’ says 
Mr. Hardy, ‘ were for entertaining it, nineteen against it. In the 
House of Commons the contest was very different. ‘The first debate 
continued from five in the afternoon till ten o’clock the next morning, 
when the Court carried the question by a majority of one. The debate 
was resumed on the report of the address; the sitting was of equal 
length with that of the preceding evening. On the division, the 
Court was ina minority. The numbers were, 106 for the Union, 
111 against it. This victory closed ail further proceedings on the 
subject during the remainder of this session.’ 


The end of Lord Charlemont’s career now approached ; 
his constitusion rapidly gave way under the attacks of conti- 
nual indisposition; and he expired on the 4th August 1799, in 
his seventy-first year, leaving behind him, says Mr. Hardy, the 
reputation of an ‘excellent man; of morals unstained ; of mind 
and manners most elegant.’ It is remarkable that, although his 
Lordship’s intercourse with mankind was extensive, and his, 
style in conversation very fluent, he never could speak in pub- 
lic. This defect, which he always lamented, was, no doubt, 
owing to his having neglected to cultivate the habit in the early 
part of life. Of literature and the fine arts he was a zealous 
admirer, and liberal patron, to the injury indeed of his for- 
tune. Though fond of popularity, he never courted it ot the 
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expence of principle. He became a married man at the age of 
forty, and in this, as in all his actions, consulted the impulse 
hot of ambition but of esteem and affection. His eldest son 
was returned for the county of Armagh in 1,98. — No man 
was more amiable than his Lordship in domestic life. 


_€ Sometimes,’ says Mr. Hardy, ‘not frequently, he was irritable, but 
easily appeased. ‘That irritability shewed itself more in the House of 
Commons than any other place whatever. Among the country gentle- 
men he had numerous friends, and very general influence. If some 
of those gentlemen took a part in debate, or voted in a manner which 
he had reason to imagine was directed by oblique motives, they were 
eertain, if they met him in the lobby, of encountering a tolerably sharp 
reprimand. ‘The importance of the House of Commons was, he used 
to say, ina great measure sustained by the county members, and when 
such men relinquished their independence, they relinquished every 
thing. But his anger was not often displayed ; and so transient, that 
it could not be said to derogate from that suavity of manners which 
so eminently characterized him. From some prejudices, or dislikes, 
he was not free. Whence it arose, I know not, but he had, through 
life, almost a repugnance to the French. Of his friend, the Duc de 
Nivernois, he would, after speaking highly of him, generally add, 
«but he is not a Frenchman, he is an Italian.”? His life, when in 
Dublin, and not engaged by the Volunteers, was extremely uniform. 
He was on horseback every morning, and afterwards employed in 
various business till about one o’clock ; at that time, or soon after, he 
went to his library, and remained there till almost dinner time. His 
friends had then constant access to him; and, considering the fre- 
quent interruption of visitors, it is a matter of some surprize that he 
was enabled to write so much as he did. But it is a proof that not 
one moment of his time was unemployed. When parliament was sit- 
ting, he regularly attended his duty there; and as the Lords, if not 
detained by particularly important business, rose rather early, he was 
to be met every day in the House of Commons, where, from long 
usage, he was almost regarded as a member. ‘Those who have sat 
next to him, during a debate, cannot forget the vivacity and justness 
of his remarks, on the different speakers. —As to his person, Lord 
Charlemont was of the middle size, or rather above it ; but he stooped 
eonsiderably, especially towards the latter part of his life ; the effect, 
I believe, of ill health.’ 


Having now accompanied his Lordship to the end of his 
career, it is time that we bestow our attention on his bio- 
grapher; and here we cannot help remarking a most unluck 
coincidence in default between Mr. Newenham and Mr. Hardy. 
Dissimilar as are their subjects, it is difficult to say which of 
the two has committed the greater trespass on the score of dif- 
fuseness and want of order. Mr. Hardy indeed appears to dis- 
claim all arrangement except in dates, and has neither chapters 
sor index, nor table of contents. ‘The matter which makes up 
the body of his book is of three kinds ; political history, political 
reflection, 
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reflection, and miscellaneous letters. Of the history we have 
already given our opinion in the introduction to this review ; 
with the letters we have no fault to find: but, as to the reflec- 
tions, we have often wished them, we confess, both much 


more concise and much more sprightly. They are couched in: 


a style so abundant in words, and so deficient in point, that we 
scarcely know to what we should compare it, except to the long 
and ponderous effort with which he describes his countryman, 
Flood, as toiling through an elaborate argument on the law of 
Poynings.— Another fault, of a very different kind, arises from 
Mr. Hardy’s fondness for anecdote ; which has made him intro- 
duce much that might have been better omitted: part of it 
being extraneous to his subject, such as (p. 92.) the comments 
on the Duke de Nivernois; part of doubtful authority, such as 
that which relates (p.103.) to Primate Stone, and which he is 
afterwards obliged to disavow ; while a third part, as .(p. 62.5 
the procession of the ladies,) must be set down as too trifling for 
the gravity of the work. If the mere admission of these hetero- 
geneous matters can be tolerated, let them be dismissed with all 
possible brevity. Conciseness, however, is a quality which a bio- 


grapher willnotlearnfrom Lord Charlemont; his Lordship’s episto- 


lary compositions being in no slight degree elaborate and diffuse. 
Large as this volume is, we are still at a loss for information 
on many parts of Lord Charlemont’s proceedings; such, for 
example, as the terms on which he stood with Earl Harcourt 
during the vice-royalty of that nobleman. Another exception, 
which we must offer, regards the sanguine and exaggerating 
tone which pervades the author’s narration of events, and still 
more his delineation of character ;—the exaggeration, we con- 
fess, of a liberal mind, delighting to applaud, and reluctant to 
condemn. Negligence of composition leads Mr. Hardy some- 
times into common-place reflections, and oftener into auk- 
wardness of language. Another peculiarity in which he 
unluckily resembles Mr. Newenham, though with less ex- 
travagance, is the use of quaint words. ‘ Habitude’ for Aabdit, 
© stabilitated’ for established, and * astounded’ for astonished, are 
substitutions by which Mr. Hardy seems to us to lose more on 
the score of singularity than he gains by the imagined energy of 
the expression. Yet, notwithstanding this catalogue of objec- 
tions, the reader, who takes an interest in the history of Irish 
politics, will be much gratified by a perusal of the book. Ig 
addition to serious information, he will be amused with several 
anecdotes characteristic of the freedom of Irish manners. Sit 
William Osborne, an old member of the House of Commons, i$ 
stated (p.143.) to have inquired about a new member who 
had made his first speech on the side of opposition, and to-have 
F 4 gaid, 
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said, * If the Opposition have enlisted him, they are im the. 


right ; for he has the best face for a grievance I ever saw.” — 
When Mr. Flood forsook the Treasury-bench, and resumed, after 


a long absence, his station among his old friends, a member 
addressed him thus : 


“ O lux Dardania, spes 6 fidissima Teucriim, 
Que tante tenuere more ?” 


In describing (p. 293.) a session of remarkable tranquillity, 
Mr. Hardy calls it a session of ¢ parliamentary famine’ to those 
members on the Treasury-side whose hopes of place and revenue 
were founded on their exertions in the House. One of these 
disinterested personages, on seeing a thin minority defile past 
him into the lobby, exclaimed to them, “ The Lord in- 
crease your questions, the Lord increase your numbers ! I shall 
nena be a commissioner of revenue, or any thing else, at this 
rate !” 

We shall now take leave of these Memoirs by two short 
extracts; the first from a letter of Lord Charlemont, describing 
the impression produced on him by a speech from Lord Moira 
in the Irish House of Peers : 

«© Dublin, March 20, 1798. 

«¢ They who censure Lord Moira’s speech are, in my opinion, pos- 
sessed of neither taste nor judgment, Nothing could be better than 
his matter, unless his manner, which even surpassed the sanguine hopes 
of friendship; animated, though cool, and dignified without pomp, 
His first statement was excellent, but his reply was incomparable. 
‘The goodness of his heart, incapable of allowing him to do any thing 
which might be attended by possible mischief, prompted his modera- 
tion, and the soundness of his understanding led him to.believe that 
he was far more likely to carry his point by moderated firmness than 
by any excess of violence. But that which most of all delighted and 
surprized me, was his wonderful coolness, and self-possession, which 
were such as to persuade every one who beheld him, that he would 
have been just as cool if commanding a line of troops exposed to 
the hottest fire of the enemy.” 


The other is a short character of the late Lord Clare by , 


Mr. Hardy : 


‘ I shall not attempt to speak of those of whom I know but little. 
One noble person, whose unpopularity was, however, entirely of his 
own creation, and in which no subordinate agent could have any 
share, I must beg leave briefly to mention. As a statesman, Lord 
Clare had many faults; but the vices which so often degraded that 
character did not belong to him. He was above all circumven- 
tion, all corruption whatever. Open and undisguised, his ambi- 
tion, and his temper, held no interrupted, but a uniform, mingled sway 
over him. Acrimonious, impatient, overbearing, so far from wishing 
toconciliate (I speak of his public deportment,),he made use of lan- 
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guage 80 revolting, so perversely unrestricted, that he often dis- 
obliged, nay made enemies even of these who acted in concert with 
him. ‘That his parliamentary opponents therefore were never spared 
by him, cannot be a matter of surprize.’ 


According to the news-papers, Mr. Hardy himself has quitted 
this scene of worldly contention since the appearance of the 
volume which we now close, | 


Lo. 
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Art. V. Mémoires de Frédérique Sophie Wilhelmine de Prusse, 
Margrave de Bareith, Seur de Frédéric-Le-Grand ; Ecrits de sa 
Main EndeuxTomes. 8vo. Brunswick, Paris, et Londrés chez 
Colboirn. 1812. 


Memoirs of Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, Princess Royal of Prussia, 
Margravine of Bareit), Sister to Frederic the Great. Written by 
Herself. Translated trom the Origmal French. 2 Vols. -8voxz 
pp- 375- each Vol. il.1s. Boards. Colboura. 18i2. 


view of the interior of a court, and of the private life of 

Kings and Queens, what a treat for the mass of ordi- 
nary subjects! Dazzled by the splendors of royalty, what 
scenes of happiness must they not anticipate! Here, if an 
where, they may expect to see the highest possible felicity 
of man, Here all that birth, titles, honours, splendor, and 
power, can confer, will surely be realized ; so that to disclose 
the lives of Princes must serve only to excite the envy of their 
subjects, and to make them discontented with their humble lot. 
This, however, is a vulgar error, which experience and observa- 
tion will soon dissipate. When Princes and Princesses write their 
memoirs, they often induce us to consider a palace as a Pande- 
monium rather than an Elysium, and cure us of repining at the 
inferior condition in which Providence has placed us. "We can 
feel no wish to exchange stations with them ; and, instead of 
surveying them with envy as those privileged mortals for whom 
all that is valuable in the world was especially created, we ex« 
tend towards them our commiseration. We are told, indeed, that 
a crown is lined with thorns: but the vulgar cannot see these 
thorns, on account of the ermine and jewels which cover them; 
and, fascinated by the grandeur and pageantry of a court, they 
are not aware of the misery which may be found in * Kings’ 
Houses.” When, however, the veil is drawn aside, when the 
enchantment is dissolved by the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, and 
the Dramatis Persone disclose the feelings and sentiments of their 
souls, all the warm and brilliant tints which once were thrown 
over the picture disappear, and dark repulsive shades involve the 
whole. If courts be such as the Princess-Royal ‘of Prussia 
describes them, who can wish to live in them? If the sons 
and daughters of Sovereigns are destined to a hundredth part of 
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the sufferings which she experienced, who can envy the lot 
of Princes? In a court, all the bad passions of the human 
breast are commonly in full activity ; — pride, jealousy, mis- 
trust, duplicity, envy, and revenge, which lead to all the arts of 
intrigue, dissimulation, and falsehood. Each party employs 
spies, the members of the royal house become suspicious of 
each other, and, finding themselves betrayed by their confiden- 
‘ tial servants, ** the sweetness of affiance” is so destroyed that, 
in the host of prostrate and apparently servile attendants, they 
cannot count on one real friend. They feel that power creates 
homage, not love ; that truth is excluded by flattery ; and that, 
with all the symbols of enjoyment, they want the reality. The 
immediate offspring of royalty, early imbued with the pride of 
high birth, become the slaves of form and etiquette; and, de- 
prived of liberty of choice in forming the most important con- 
nection of life, their marriage is made an affair of state-policy. 
God forbid that a// courts should display these bad features ; 
yet we have not, by these preliminary remarks, sufficiently pre- 
red the minds of our readers for tracing the melanchol 
details of the life of Wilhelmina, the eldest daughter of the 
first of the house of Brandenburg who was born King of 
Prussia, and the sister of Frederic the Great. This Princess 
seems to have been destined to no ordinary share of suffering. 
Her father, Frederic-William, a man of a most violent and pas- 
sionate temper, was married in 1706, when he was Prince-Royal, 
to Sophia Dorothea Princess of Hanover, who is here said to 
have had § all the pride and the haughtiness of that house con- 
centrated in her person.’ On the 3d of July 1709, Wilhel- 
mina was born; and, coming into the world at a time when a 
Prince was the ardent expectation, she was very ungraciously 
received. Not only by the King and Queen but by those who 
were placed about her person, she appears to have been treated 
with great harshness and severity ; with so much, indeed, as in 
some instances it is not easy to reconcile with the respect due 
to a Princess. Her governess, Miss Letti, was accustamed to 
beat her, to throw her down, to kick her, and even to * make 
her bleed like an ox ;’ and such were her sufferings from cruel 
treatment, that, when a child, she wished to have quitted this 
world. Speaking of her governante, she says, * few days 
passed without her exercising the strength of her formidable fists 


upon my poor body. I spent my nights in weeping ; I-was ina | 


continual despair ; I had not a moment of recreation ; and I grew 
quite stupid: my vivacity vanished.’ It is singular that, after 
such extreme harshness in a governess towards her royal 
pupil, any kind feeling could exist in the latter towards the 
former ; yet, when Miss Letti was dismissed, the Princess- 
Royal loaded her with presents ; an act of beneficence which 
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was sadly requited, since the governess robbed the Princess of 
every thing, ‘ leaving her not a gown to put on.’ 

Under her new superintendant, Madame de Sonsfeld, Wil- 
helmina was treated with gentleness, and made a rapid progress 
in her studies: but the year 1723 opened with new vexa- 
tions. Having now reached the age of fourteen, her royal 
parents occupied their thoughts with her future marriage ; and 
the quarrels, intrigues, and cruelties, which this subject intro- 
duced, constitute the burden of these Memoirs. The King and 
the Queen could not agree in the disposal of their daughter, and 
the persecutions which she underwent from both rendered her 
completely miserable. "While the Queen employed all possible 
address to raise her eventually to the throne of Great Britain, by 
marrying her to the Prince of Wales, the King would have been 
awe? with a German connection. Grumkow and the rest of 
the Prussian ministers were engaged in a series of intrigues to 
promote their respective views: the Queen also intrigued, to 
carry on her designs in opposition to the King; and the whole 
court was converted into spies and informers, who rendered the 
situation of the Princess-Royal truly wretched. At one mo- 
ment she was exposed to the indignation of her father, who, 
giving way to the paroxysms of rage, treated her with even brutal 
violence; at another time, she was overwhelmed by the scorn and 
cruelty of the Queen. ‘The King suspected the Queen and 
the whole of his court to be plotting against him; and even 
the Prince-Royal (afterward Frederick the Great) fell under 
his displeasure, and was treated with so much harshness that 
he resolved on flight. It is impossible for us to detail all the 
particulars of this court-history, which. occupy many pages : 
but we shall give a few traits. The Princess, at the instigation 
of the Queen, expressing her reluctance to marry the Duke 
of Weissenfeld, (the husband whom the King had chosen) 
her irritated father gave way to the most ungoverned rageg. 
passed a whole day in abusing her and the Prince-Royal, called 
her the English baggage, (suspecting her of an inclination for 
the English connection, ) forced her to eat the most unwholesome 
food, threw a plate at her head, dragged her by the hair, and 
in one instance, havingly sparingly helped the Princess and her 
brother, he * spit on the bit left in the dish, to prevent their 
tasting of it.’ (Vol. i. p.159.) At another time, seizing the 
Prince-Royal by the collar, he beat him in the most cruel 
manner. In short, according to this representation, the court 
of Berlin was a perfect Bridewell. We cannot give a better 
idea of the passion and wrath of the King than by tran- 
scribing his: daughter’s account of his behaviour towards the 
Prince-Royal, who was taken after having attempted to —— 
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and also towards the Queen, whom he suspected of having 
been privy to that project : | 


‘ A strong guard, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Borck, sent 
by the King to meet the Prince, overtook him, and conducted him 
to a house in the town close to the residence of the King ; who was 
carefully kept ignorant of this last attempt. The King himself ex- 
amined the Prince the next day. There was no one with his Majesty 
but General Mosel, an officer of fortune, whom his valour and merit 
had ratsed to that rank. The King’s first question, and which he 

roposed in a furious tone, was this: “ Why have you attempted to 
desert ??? (These were his very words.) ‘ Because,’? answered the 
Prince ina firm tone, “ you have not treated me as your son, but as a 
worthless slave.” — Then you are,’ replied the King, * nothing 
but a base deserter, without honour.’? —* I have as much honour as 
jou,” said the Prince: “ J have only attempted what you told me a 
hundred times you would do, if you were in my place.” Vexed at 
this last answer, the King, in atransport of rage, drew his sword, and 
was going to run him through. General Mosel perceived his inten- 
tions, and placed himself between them, to parry the blow. “ Run 
me through, Sire,’ exclaimed he; “ but spare your son.” These 
words arrested the King’s fury. He ordered my brother to be re- 
conducted to his house. The General remonstrated strongly with 
the King, and represented to him, “ that he would always be master 
of the person of his son; that he ought not to condemn him without 
hearing him ; and finally, that he would commit an irremissible crime, 
if he became his executioner. He intreated his Majesty at the same 
time to have him eXamined by honourable and loyal men, and not to 
see him any more, since he could not sufficiently master his passion to 
bear his presence.”” ‘The King approved of these suggestions, and 
complied with them. 
- © He remained but a few days at Wesel, and then prosecuted his 
journey to Berlin. Before he left Wesel he added General Dossow 
to the two other guards of my brother, and ordered them to follow 
him in four days, leaving them sealed instructions, in which the place 
was named whither they were to take him, and which they were not 
to open before they had got to the distance of some German miles 
from Wesel. 

¢ My brother was adored all over the country. The cruel treat- 
ment which he had experienced from the King excused, in some 
degree, his attempts. Fears were entertained for his life, from the 
well-known violence of the King. Several officers, who had at their 
head Colonel Groebnitz, resolved to risk every thing to set the Prince 
free. They had already procured him the dress of a peasant girl, 
and some ropes to let himself down from the window ; when General 
Dossow deranged these plans by getting iron bars fixed in the win- 
dow. ‘This General was a favourite of the King, to whom he re- 
ported every thing. Unfortunately, the favourites of the monarch 
were all men of wicked dispositions. This was a true imp of 
Satan, who injured the virtuous and oppressed the poor. The four 
days being elapsed, they set out with the Prince, and took him, ac- 
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cording to the King’s orders, to a small market-town, named Mittens 
walde, three German miles distant from Berlin.’— 

‘ I return to the interview between the King and the n. Her 
Majesty was alone in the King’s room when he arrived. The mos 
ment he saw her, though at a distance, he bawled out, * Your qorthe 
less son is no more; he 1s dead.”?—“ What!’ critd the Queen, have you 
had the barbarity to kill him ?”—“ Yes, I tell you,’ continued the 
King, “ but J want his writing-desk.”” The Queen went to fetch it ; 
J availed myself of that moment to see her: she was distracted with 
anguish, and continually crying, * Heavens! my son! Just Heavens $ 
my son!?? I fell breathless and fainting into the arms of Madam de 
Sonsfeld. 

‘ When the Queen delivered the desk to the King, he broke it 
into pieces, seized the letters, and took them with him. The Queen 
then returned to the room, where I was just recovering. She told 
us what had happened, and exhorted me to shew some fortitude. 
Our hopes were a little revived by Mrs. Ramen, who assured the 
Queen that my brother was alive; that she had her information 
from a guod quarter. The King came back in the meantime. We 
all ran up to him to kiss his hands; but he had scarcely cast his eyes 
upon me, when anger and fury overpowered him. He grew black, 
his eyes sparkled with rage, and he foamed at the mouth. ‘ Jnfa- 
mous baggage!’ said he to me, “ dare you shew yourself before me # 
Go and keep company with your rascally brother.’? Inuttering these 
words, he seized me with one hand, and he struck me several times in.the 
face with his fist: one of his blows fell upon mytemples so violently that 
I fell backwards, and should have split my head against a corner of the 
wainscot, had not Madam de Sonsfeld broke my fall by seizing me by 
my head-dress. I remained senseless on the ground. The King, no 
longer master of himself, strove to renew the blows, and trample upon 
me; but the Queen, my brothers and sisters, and all who were present, 
prevented him: they all surrounded me; which gave Madam de Kam- 
ken and Madam de Sonsfeld time to lift me up.. They placed me ina 
window-seat which was close by; but seeing that I continued senseless, 
they sent one of my sisters for a glass of water and some salts, with 
which they insensibly recalled me to life. As soon as I was able to 
speak, I reproached them for the pains which they took with me, 
death being a thousand times more agreeable than life in the situation 

in which we were. To describe its horror is impossible, 

‘ ‘I'he Queen was uttering mournful screams: her fortitude had 
forsaken her; she was wringing her hands in despair, and running 
disconsolate through the room, ‘The face of the King was so greatly 
disfigured by his rage, that one could not look upon him but with 
terror. My brothers and sisters, the youngest of whom was four 
yeas old, were embracing his knees, and endeavouring to move him 

y their tears. Madam de Sonsfeld was supporting my head, which 





was bruised and swollen by the blows I had received. Can a more. 


affecting picture be conceived ? 
‘ The King, it is true, had changed his tone; he confessed that 


my brother was still alive ; but his horrible menaces of having him — 


sentenced to death, and myself confined between four walls for the 
° | remainder 
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remainder of my life, caused our dismay. He accused me of bein 
the accomplice in the attempt of the Prince-Royal, which he called 
high treasorfs and of having had a love-intrigue with Katt, by whom, 
he said, I had had several children. My governess, being unable to re- 
strain herself on hearing such foul calumnies, had the courage to 
answer : “ That is not‘true ; and whoever reported any thing like it 
to you has imposed upon your Majesty.” The King made her no 
reply, and recommenced his invectives. ‘The fear of losing my bro- 
ther wrought upon me, and I called out as loudly as my weakness 
would allow, that “I consented to marry the Duke of Weissenfeld, if 
the King would grant life to my brother.”” The violent noise which 
the King was making prevented his hearing me. I was going to res 
peat the safme declaration ; but Madam de Sonsfeld kept my mouth 
close with a handkerchief. I was struggling to remove the hand- 
kerchief, and turning my head round, when I beheld poor Katt 
crossing the palace-yard, attended by four horse-guards, who weré 
conducting him to the King. Though pale and depressed, yet he 
took off his'hat to bow to me. His and my brother’s trunks, 
which had been seized and sealed, were carried after him. A moment 
after, the King was informed that Katt was brought. He left the 
room, exclaiming “ Now I shall have a plea for condemning the ras- 
cally Frederic and the baggage Wilhelmina: I shall find motives suffi 
ciently weighty to have them beheaded.’? Madam de Kamken and 
Mrs. Ramen followed the King. The latter stopped him by the arm, 
saying, “ If you wish to have the Prince-Royal put to death, you 
ought at least to spare the Queen; she is innocent of all this, you 
may believe me upon my word; treat her gently, and she will do 
whatever you wish.’”” Madam de Kamken addressed him in a dif 
ferent manner: ‘ You have hitherto,’’. said she, “ valued yourself on 
being a just, equitable monarch, and fearing God. The Lord has 
sauanied you for it, and loaded you with his blessings: but tremble 
to deviate from his holy commands, and dread the effects of Divine 
jestice. It punished two sovereigns, who shed, as you intend to do, 
the blood of their sons; Philip II. and Peter the Great died with- 
out male heirs; their dominions have been a prey to foreign and 
mtestine wars ; and those two monarchs, from having been the ad- 
miration of the world as great men, have become the execration of 
mankind. Recollect yourself, Sire; the first impulse of your anger 
may still be pardoned, but it will be criminal if you do not endeavour 
to overcome it.”” 

¢ The King let her go on without interruption ; he looked at her 
for a while, and when she had ceased speaking, he at length broke 
silence in these terms: “ You are very bold to address me in such lan- 
guage: however, I am not angry at it: your intentions are good; J 
admire your frankness, it increases my esteem for yous go and pacify 
the Queen.” . 


‘¢ This trait is so admirable on both sides, that to recount it is to » 


bestow upon it the praises which it deserves. Indeed, the moderation 
of the King in the midst of his rage, and the courage of Madam de 


Kamken to expose herself to his wrath, do them both infinite 
honour.’ 
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As to the Prince’s confidential friend, M. Katt, every art was 
employed to save him from the King’s vengeance, and (imcre~ 
dible to say) the Queen and Princess fabricated, in the short 
space of three days, six or seven hundred letters, which they 
substituted in the room of those that were destroyed in Katt’s 
writing-desk before it fellintothe King’shands : buthe wastriedand 
condemned; and to increase the sufferings of the Prince-Royal, 
who was made a prisoner in the fortress of Custrin, the King 
ordered Katt to be executed under the Prince’s window. ‘The ‘ 
brutality of the proceeding must be execrated by every reader. 


‘ The day before Katt was brought to Custrin, General Lepel, 
governor of the fortress, and the President Munchow, had conducted 
my brother to an apartment that had been purposely prepared for 
him on the floor above that where he had lodged. He there found a 
bed and some furniture. The window-curtains were let down, whicl 
at first prevented his seeing what was going on without. A plain 
brown coat was brought to him, in which he was obliged to dress 
himself. I forgot to state that a similar coat had been given to Katt. 
The General, having then drawn up the curtains, pointed out to the 
Prince a scaffold covered with black, and as high as the window, 
which had been widened, and the bars of which had been removed. 
A(fter this, both the General and Munchow retired. This sight, and 
the downcast look of Munchow, induced my brother to think that 
sentence of death was going to be passed upon him, and that these 
preparations regarded himself, which caused him a violent agitation. 

¢ General Lepel and President Munchow entered the Prince’s room 
in the morning a little before Katt appeared, and endeavoured to pre- 

are the Prince in the best manner they could for this horrible scene. 
it is said that he was in such a state of despair and grief as had never 
before been witnessed. In the mean time, Schenk was rendering the 
like friendly office to Katt. On entering the fortress, he said to him, 
¢«¢ Continue firm, my dear Katt ; you are going to undergo a severe trial; 
you are at Custrin, and you will see the Prince-Royal.” “ Rather 
say,’’ answered Katt, “ that I am going to have the greatest conso- 
lation that could have been granted to me.”? With these words he 
ascended the scaffold. My unfortunate brother was then forced to 
stand at the window. He attempted to throw himself out of it; 
but was prevented. ‘* J intreat you, for Heaven’s sake,” said the 
Prince to those who were around him, “ delay the execution ; I shall 
inform the King that I am ready to renounce my right to the crown, if 
bis Majesty will pardon Katt.”? M. de Munchow stopped the Prince’s 
mouth with a handkerchief. When the Prince saw Katt, he ex- 
claimed, * How wretched I am, my dear Katt! I am the cause of your 
death. Would to Heaven I were in your place !”? —“ Ah!” replied 
Katt; “ if J had a thousand lives, [ would sacrifice them all for your 
Royal Highness.”? At the same time he dropped on his knees. One 
of his servants attempted to blindfold him, but he would not suffer it, 
and elevating his thoughts to heaven, he ejaculated, “ My God! I 
commit my soul into thy hands !?? Scarcely had he pronounced _ 
words, 
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words, when his head, cut off at one blow, rolled at his feet. The 
trunk, in its fal], extended its arms towards the window where my 
brother had been: but he was there no longer: he had fainted away, 
and the gentlemen about him had laid him on his bed, where he re- 
mained senseless for some hours. When he recovered his senses, the 
first object that struck bis eyes was the mangled corpse of poor Katt, 
which had been placed in such a manner that he could not avoid seeing 
it. This ghastly object threw him into a second swoon, which was 
succeeded by a violent fever. M. de Munchow, in spite of the orders 
of the King, let the curtains down, and sent for physicians, who 
found the Prince in a very dangerous state. He would not take any 
thing that was given him. His mind was so bewildered, and his 
agitation so great, that he would have destroyed himself, had he not 
been prevented. Religious considerations, it was thought, would 
soften him ; a clergyman was ‘sent for to comfort him: but all in 
vain ; the violent. convulsions ceased only when his strength was ex- 
hausted. ‘Tears succeeded to these dreadful agitations. Jt was with 
extreme difficulty that he was prevailed upon to take medicine. 
Nothing could induce him to do it, but the representation that he 
would also cause the Queen’s death and mine, if he persisted in his 
own destruction. A profound melancholy fastened upon him fora 
long time, and for three successive days his life was in imminent 
danger. ‘The body of Katt remained exposed on the scaffold until 
sun-set. It was buried in one of the bastions of the fortress. ‘The 
next day the executioner went to demand the payment for this execu- 
tion from Field-Marshal Wartensleben *, which had nearly cost. him his 
life, so greatly did it affect him.’ 


After all these degradations and sufferings, the Prince-Royal, 
at the instigation of Grumkow, obtained the King’s pardon, and 
was restored to favour, in 1730.—JIf, however, the Prince 
escaped from persecution, such was not the case with the Prin- 
cess. Discussions and plans relative to her marriage were still 
a source of continued vexation. The Queen endeavoured to 
make her swear that she would marry no other than the Prince 
of Wales. This oath she artfully evaded: but her dexterity 
did not save her from being put on very spare diet, and forced 
to eat a sort of food which we believe is rarely prepared in a 
royal kitchen for the dinner of a Princess. ‘ Madam de Sonsfeld 
and myself,’ says the author of this Memoir, ¢ had nothing to 
eat but a vile sort of soup made of water and salt, and a hash 
of stale bones, full of hair and filth.’ If this was her diet, 
well might she remark that she was ¢ actually starving.’ (Vol. i. 
p- 292-) In the partiality of the Queen for the English al- 
liance the King did not participate, but still preferred the Duke 
of Weissenfeld for his son-in-law : at last, however, the Prince 





¢ * It will doubtless be recollected that Katt was a relation of the 
Field-Marshal.’ 
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of Wales and the Duke were both renounced, and the Princess 
was induced to promise the King that she would give her hand to 
the hereditary Prince of Bareith; though by making this pro- 
mise she irritated the Queen to ‘ vow her eternal hatred.” On 


Sunday the 3d of June 1721, she was betrothed to the Prince 
of Bareith in due form. 


* I went in the morning in an elegant undress to the Queen. The 
King was with her. He caressed me much on giving me the bes 
trothing ring, which was a large diamond, and repeated his promise 
to take care of me all his life-time, if I went through the ceremony 
with a good grace. He even presented me with a set of gold dishes 
and plates; adding that it was but a trifle, as he had still greater pre- 
sents in store for me. 

‘ In the evening, at seven, we went to the state-apartments. A 
room had been prepared for the Queen, her court, and the foreign 
Princes, where we sat down to wait for the King. The Queen was 
in an agitation, which she vainly strove to conceal. She had not 
said a word to me all the day, and expressed her displeasure merely 
by her glances. The Margravine Philippa, whom the King com- 
pelled to attend at the ceremony, could scarcely restrain her vexation. 
Her son, the Margrave of Schwedt, bluntly refused to be present, 
and preferred leaving the town, that he might not hear the noise of 
the guns. At length the King came with the Prince, He was as 
much moved as the Queen; which made him forget to betroth us in 
public in the hall, where the company was assembled: . He came up 
to me, holding the Prince by the hand, and made us change rings. 
I trembled greatly while doing this; I would have kissed the King’s 
hand, but he lifted me up, and held me for a while closed in his arms. 
Tears trickled down his cheeks; mine flowed abundantly: our silence 
was more expressive than any thing we could have said. The Queen, 
when I bent my knee to her, treated me very coolly. After having 
received the compliments of all the princely personages who were 
present, the King ordered the Prince to lead me to the ball-roonis 
and to begin the dance,’ 


After this ceremony was over, the ministers delivered a dis- 
patch from England which they had delayed to present, and in 
which the court of St. James’s had given a formal assent to 
Wilhelmina’s marriage with the Prince of Wales! The Queen 
still hoped, therefore, that the intended union with the Margrave 
might be broken off: but the King was faithful to his engage- 
ment; and the Princess was not disposed to any farther delays. 


‘ T’o confess the real sentiments of my heart,’ she adds very inge- 
nuously, ¢ I wished to be married ; the ill-treatment of the Queen, 
and the hatred which she manifested towards me at every opportunity, 
reduced me to despair. Excepting Madam de Kamken, I was buf. 
feted about by all the ladies of her court, who tried my patience by 
the ¢ontempt and insolence which they made me undergo. Such is 
the course of the world ; the favour of the great decides all: people 
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are sought for and adored as long as they are in favour; which when 
they ate deprived of, they are exposed to insult and‘contempt. As 
long as I had the hope of a splendid fortune, I was the idol of all; 
they courted me with the view of sharing one day in my splendour : 


_ but the instant these hopes vanished, they turned their backs upon me. 


T was silly indeed to grieve at the loss of such friends. ‘The magni- 
ficence of the court of Bareith was continually praised: I was assured 
that it far surpassed in splendour the court of Berlin, and that it was 
the centre of pleasures: but those who were amused with such dis- 
courses, had been there in the time of the late Margrave, and were 
unacquainted with the changes that had since taken place. These 
brilliant accounts gave me an extreme longing to be there. I felt no 
antipathy towards the Prince; but I was perfectly indifferent about 
him. I knew him only by sight, and my heart had not so much levity 
as to be attached to him before I knew him well.’ 


_ When, however, she did know him well, her attachment to 
him was strong, and the union on the whole appears to have 
been productive of mutual satisfaction. The marriage took 
-place at Berlin on the 20th of November, with great pomp. 


¢ The royal crown was placed on my head with four-and-twenty 
‘hair locks as thick as my arm: such were the orders of the Queen. 
I could not hold my head up: it was too weak to sustain such 2 
"weight. My robe was of a very rich silver brocade, with a Brussells 
‘gold lace; and my train was twelve yards long. I had qwell-nigh 
Fed under this attire. T'wo ladies of the Queen’s household and two 
‘of my own carried my train; the two latter were Madam de Sonsfeld, 
“afid a sister to my governess, with Madam de Grumkow, and a niece 
‘to my persecutor ; the King having insisted upon my accepting of 
‘the latter. Madam de Sonsfeld was proclaimed Abbess of Wol- 
‘pierstadt ; and the King himself invested her with the insignia of the 
‘chapter. ‘We ‘repaired to the state-rooms; of which I shall subjoin 
‘a short description. 7. 

¢ They form a suite of six large rooms which lead to a hall magni- 
ficently adorned, and equally remarkable for its paimtings and its 
architecture. At the end of this hall are two richly-decorated cham- 
bers, forming the passage to a gallery of very fine paintings. All 
these apartments communicate in a straight line. The gallery, which 
is ninety feet long, leads to a second suite of fourteen rooms, as spa- 
cious and as well decorated as the first; at the extremity of which 
there is a very extensive hall, destined for the grand ceremonies. 
There is nothing extraordinary in what I have described: but now 
comes the marvellous. ‘The first room contains a silver chandelier, 
which weighs ten thousand Prussian dollars ; the whole assortment is 
equally heavy in proportion. The second room is still more superb ; 
‘the pier-glasses are of massy silver, and the mirrors twelve feet in 
height; twelve persons may conveniently sit at the tables placed under 
these glasses. The chandelier is much larger than in the first room, 
and the furniture of each apartment increases proportionally in size: 
the last hall contains the Largest pieces. Here are the portraits of 
tlie King and Queen, and those of the Emperer and Empress, as large 
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as life, in massy silver frames. The chandelier weighs fifty thousand 
dollars: the globe is so large that a child of eight years old might 
conveniently sit in it; the plates are six feet high, and the stands 
twelve, ‘T’he gallery for the musicians is also of silver: in short, this 
hall contains more than two millions of plate in weight. It is all 
wrought with much taste: but, after all, it is a magnificence which 
does not please the sight, and is attended with many inconveniences : 
for, instead of wax candles, tapers are burnt, which cause a suffocatin 
vapour, and blacken the faces and clothes. The King my father got 
all this plate after his first journey to Dresden. He had seen in that 
town the treasure of the King of Poland; he wished to surpass that 
monarch, and being unable to excel him in precious and rare stones, 
he bethought himself of getting what I have described, that he 
might possess a novelty of which no sovereign of Europe had yet been 
possessed,’ 


‘This plate exceeds in massiveness that which was brought 
from Hanover, and is now in the castle at Windsor. io 

Mantua was not a greater contrast to Rome than Bareith to 
Berlin; and though the Princess-Royal was fond of her husband, 
and glad to escape the tyranny of her parents, she could not 
accompany the hereditary Prince to the residence of the Mar- 
grave of Bareith, his father, without noticing, in a sarcastic way, 
the poverty of this littke German court, at which she arrived 
January 22, 1732. 


‘ The Margrave, and the two Princesses, his daughters, received 
me at the foot of the stairs with the court. He conducted me first 
to my apartment, which was so handsome that it deserves particular 
mention. [ was introduced into it by a long corridor, adorned with 
the natural tapestry of the spider, and so filthy and dirty, that ‘it 
almost turned’ my stomach. I was then conducted into an imimense 
large room, the ceiling of which, although antique, constituted its 
chief ornament: the ‘hangings appeared to have been very. handsome 
in their time, but were now so old and tarnished, that it would have 
been impossible to guess what they had represented, without the aid 
of amicroscope. ‘The figures were as large as life, and the faces 
so faded and full of holes, that they seemed so many spectres, ..'The 
adjoining closet was hung with a linsey-woolsey, of the colour of dirt ; 
at the side of this was another, the green damask quilting of which 
had an admirable effect; I say quilting, for it was in shreds, the 
cloth appearing through innumerable places. I next entered my bed- 
ehamber, which -I found decorated with green damask, studded over 
with golden-coloured eagles, sadly frayed. My bed was so handsome 
and so very new, that in fifteen days time the curtains would have 
disappeared ; for as soon as. they were touched .by the hand they fell 


into pitces. -Thig magnificence, to which I had been unaccustomed, 


surprised me very much. The Margrave presented me with a chait, 
and we seated ourselves to commence a conversation, in which Tele- 


machus and Amelet were. not forgotten.’ 
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: During the life-time of her father-in-law, the Margrave, the 
Situation of Wilhelmina at Bareith was not very comfortable. 
Mutual love prevailed between her and her husband, but she 
complains bitterly of poverty ; and when she appealed to Berlin 
for relief, she was answered by taunts from the Queen, and was re- 
minded of her folly in marrying a beggar. Even the King, whose 
affection was returning to her, had pleasure in rallying her on this 
Subject. When she became Margravine, (by the death of her 
father-in-law, May 17, 1735.) she amused herself by various 
Projects; particularly in the formation of a rural retreat which 
she called the Hermitage, and which she describes with evident 
Satisfaction, though the artists and landscape-gardeners of the 
present day will smile at her bad taste *. Ill health introduced 
her to physicians, or rather introduced physicians to her, though 
she seems to have no high idea of their skill; and, indeed, if her 
account can obtain credit, medical science must have then 
been at a very low ebb in Germany : but we are inclined to 
puepect that the German physicians of her time were not such 
fools as she represents them. M.Supperville, at least, is an excep- 
tion. Being in a very weak state, she requested her father the 
King to spare her this favourite physician ; and, as her husband 
had procured eight recruits for the King’s tall regiment, which 
was his hobby-horse, he was disposed to indulge his daughter 
and his son-in-law. Previously to the King’s death, which hap- 
pened May 31, 1740, they were on tolerable terms, and, in 
spite of the ill-treatment which she had received, she speaks of 
him with the greatest affection. The singular and heroic death 
of this monarch is thus described by his daughter : 


‘ He had been very ill the whole night through. At seven in the 
morning he caused himself to be drawn in his rolling chair to the 
apartment of the queen, who was still asleep, not believing him so 
dangerously ill. ‘ Rise,’’ said he to her, “ J have but a few hours 
to live: I wish to have, at least, the satisfaction of dying in your 
arms’. He ordered himself next to be conveyed to my brothers, 
of whom he took a tender leave, with the exception of the Pririce- 
Royal, whom he ordered to follow him into his apartment. On get- 
ting there he sent for the two prime ministers, the Prince of Anholt, 
and all the-Generals and Colonels who were then at Potsdam. After 
a short discourse, in which he thanked them for their past services, 
and exhorted them to preserve towards the Prince-Royal, as his only 
heir, the same*fidelity which they had always shown to him, he went 
through the ceremony of abdication, and gave over all his apthority 
to his son, to whom he delivered a very noble exliortation on the 
duties of Princes towards their, subjects, and recommended particu- 
jarly to him the care of the army, and especially of the Generals and 





* For the description, see vol. ii. p, 290. et seq. 
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officers present ; then turning towards the Prince of Anholt, “ You 
are the oldest of my Generals,” said he, “‘and you deserve to have my 
best horse.’ He ordered it immediately to be brought, and seeing 
the Prince-Royal affected, “ J¢ is the lot of man,’ he said ; ‘* we must 
all pay the tribute to nature.’? But apprehensive lest his firmness 
might be shaken by the tears and lamentations of those who were 
present, he signified to them to withdraw, and gave orders to all his 
servants to wear a new livery which he had caused to be made for 
them, and that his regiment should wear a new uniform. ‘The Queen 
then entered: she had scarcely been a quarter of an hour in the room 
when the King fainted away : he was immediately put to bed, when 
by. means of the efforts employed he was restored to his senses. 
Looking around him, and seeing the servants in their new dresses ; 
“ Vanity of vanities,’ said he, * all is vanity.” Thenaddressing his 
first physician, he asked him if his end was near : the physician having 
informed him that he had still an half hour to live, he asked for a 
looking-glass, and having looked at himself in it, he smiled, and said, 
“J am very much changed, I shall cut a very ugly appearance when 
dying.”’ He reiterated his question to the physicians, and 6n their 
telling him that a quarter of an hour had elapsed, and that his pulse 
was ascending, ‘* So much the better,’’ he answered ; “¢ J shall soon re- 
turn to nothing.”’? ‘They then wished that two clergymen might enter 
to pray with him, but he told them that he knew all that they had 
to say, and that they might therefore withdraw. He became weaker 
and weaker, and at last expired at mid-day. The new King imme- 
diately conducted the Queen to her apartment, where many tears were 
shed, but whether false or sincere I know not.? | 


Of this King it might be said, as of the Thane of Cawdor, 
“‘ Nothing in his life became him like the leaving it.”—-The 
character of the Prince-Royal, afterward Frederic the Great, 
wis thus delineated by Supperville, in 2 conversation with the 
Margravine : 


‘ He is a Prince of great genius, but he possesses a bad heart and 
a bad disposition: he is dissembling, suspicious, infatuated with 
self-love, ungrateful, and viciously inclined. I am much deceived if 
he do not become a greater miser than the King his father is at pre- 
sent: he has no religion, and has fashioned a morality after his own 
inclination : all his study is to hood-wink the public, but, notwith- 
standing his dissimulation, many people have found out his character, 
He distinguishes me at present for the sake of extending his know- 
ledge, one of his greatest passions being the study of the sciences. 
When he shall have extracted from me those of which he is ignorant, 
he will neglect me as ke has done many others.’ 


Between Wilhelmina and the Prince-Royal, her brother, the 
warmest affection seemed to prevail: but, after the latter be- 
came King, a coldness ensued; and this, with arising jealousy 
of a lady of her court, with whom she suspected her husband’ 


to be in love, threw a shade over the concluding details of her 
Memoirs. 
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The account which the Margravine gives of herself ends rather 
abruptly, and disappoints the reader, vis is taught to expect that 
which he does not find. Intruth, these volumes give us only 
the fragment of a memoir which commences with the year 1706, 
and is brought down to the end of the year 1742. We are in- 
formed by the French editor that the Princess had probably 
continued her history, since she states her intention of record- 
ing the most memorable events of the reign of her brother’: but 
this part of her MS. has never yet been discovered. 

Judging by the reflections which are interspersed throughout 
this journal, we must give the Margravine credit for having 
improved her mind. Of music and reading she was passion- 
pid fond, and she seems to have laboured to acquire a philo- 
$ophic habit. She wishes to be considered as superior to 
vulgar credulity and superstition ; yet she does not approve of 
those free-thinkers who reject religion : 

‘ These men,’ says she, ‘are by no means to my taste; but I 
cannot bring myself to condemn those whose object is to investigate 
the truth, and shake off prejudices; I am even convinced that those 
who accustom themselves to reflect must be virtucus ; for in all in- 
quiries after truth we learn to reason accurately, and in learning to 
reason with accuracy we also learn to love virtue.’ 

This sentirnent is worthy of being amplified. 

The composition of the Margravine is easy rather than ele- 
gant: but in the English translation the style is thoroughly 
vulgar. Some of the details are not such as the fastidious 
will regard as perfectly suited to the pen of a Princess: but 
delicacy was not a quality of much estimation m German 
courts. The accounts, also, are often so extraordinary that, if 
they proceeded from a common pen, they would scarcely be re- 
ceived as true. We advise the éditor, before he prepares a second 
edition, to correct the innumerable errors and vulgarisms with 
which the English pages are disgraced. In Vol.i. p.23. we have 
the expression, *by a certain Clement,’ for by one Clement ; 

. 52. ‘tried’ for tired; at p. 78. we have this low phrase, 
‘I am full as good as he;’ and at p. 79. we are told that ‘the 
Queen was upon the listen.” At p. 101. ¢ methodist’ occurs for 

ietist 3 p.197.,¢the news which are arrived ;’ and at p.221. the 
were is made to speak of ‘a plaguy (maudite) visit.’ Vol. tt 
p. 48. the Margravine’s bad Latin should be corrected 5 p. 104. 
‘the table was prolonged to midnight ;’ p.129. ‘the Duke, her 
husband, was much such another ;? p. 184. ‘his genius was none 
of the brightest; p.281. rich all of a sudden ;’ p.313. ‘in the long 
run.’ All these are instances of the English language of thestreets. 
At p.213. we have ‘extenuated’ for emaciated ; at p.268. words 
necessary to make sense at the beginning of the third paragraph 


are omitted ; and at p. 290. ‘to deceive people by inundating 
them 
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them’ is not a proper translation of the French. These and a 
thousand other blemishes are the more worthy of correction be- 
cause the Memoirs of the Margravine of Bareith are very inte. 
resting, and will probably have many readers. , 
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Art. VI. 4 Vindication of the British and Foreign Bible-Society : 
in a Letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, chiefly in reply 
to his Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth. By Wil- 
liam Dealtry, M. A. Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Bristol, 
Professor of Mathematics in the East-India College, Herts, &c. 
8vo. pp.378. 7s. 6d. Boards. Hatchard. 

Art. VII. <n Examination of Dr. Marsh’s “ Inquiry” relative to 
the British and Foreign Bible-Society ; in a Series of Letters to 
the Rev. Dr. E. D. Clarke, Professor of Mineralogy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. By the Rev. William Dealtry, A.M. F.R.S, 
Fellowof Trinity College, &c. 8vo. pp.127. 38.6d. Hatchard. 1812, 

Art. VIII. Three Letters on the Subject of the British and Foreign 
Bible-Soctety ; addressed to the Rev. Dr. Marsh, and John Coker, 
Esq. By the Right. Hon. Nicholas Vansittart. 8vo. pp. 59, 
2s. - Hatchard. 1812. 

Arr. IX. Six Brief Letters, occasioned by the Institution of an 
Auxiliary British and Foreign Bible-Society at Chelmsford, Essex. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 18. Johnson and Co. 1812. 


Art. X. A Letter to the Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, M. P.; 
being an Answer to his Second Letter on the British and Foreign 
Bible-Society ; and, at the same Time, an Answer to whatever is 
argumentative in other Pamphlets, which have been lately written 
to the same Purpose. By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 54. 2s. 
Rivingtons, 1812. 

N EVER, since the union of the inspired Apostles for the 
| promulgatiun of the gospel, was an institution formed of 

more promise than that of the British and Foreign Bible-Society. 

We cannot help regarding it as an association which does honour 

to the country in which it originated, and as the most brilliant 

feature of the present age. Its immediate tendency is to give 

a new iimpulse to the cause of Christianity ; and to bring the 

various sects of the Christian world to coalesce in the dissemina- 

tion of the Sacred Records, in order that, according to the purs 
pose of its Divine Founder, the Gospel may be preached to 

“‘ every creature under heaven.” When the object of this Society 

was stated to be the universal distribution of the Scriptures 

without note or comment, it might'be presumed that it would meet 
with the hearty approbation of all true Christians, and the oppo- 
sition of none. Strange to say, however, the proposition has 
excited a violent controversy*. Fears have been entertained at 





_® See an account of the commencement of this dispute, Rev. for 
March last, p. 317. 
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home that, by an expansive zeal for Christianity in general, the 
Christianity of the Church of England might suffer injury ; 
Drs. Wordsworth and Marsh have sounded an alarm on the in- 
stitution of the Bible-Society ; and they have objected to the 
union of Churchmen and Dissenters for the purpose of carrying 
into effect so comprehensive a plan, and to the distribution of 
the Scriptures alone, within the precincts of the Established 
Church. These able champions have been fairly met in the 
field of argument by advocates not less able in behalf of the 
Pibie-Society ; and these advocates being, as well as their oppo- 
nents, members of the Established Church, and warmly attached 
to its interests, the argument partakes of no sectarian leaven, 
but the question at issue is tried on the very ground chosen 
by Drs. W. and M. At the head of the friends of the 
Bible-Society stands Mr. Dealtry ; who considers the nature 
and operation of this body in all its bearings, and minutely and 
manfully replies to*every surmise and objection urged by its 
enemies. As a controversialist, it is no mean praise to say 
a that he is fully equal to the learned Churehmen against whom 
on he exerts his quill: in energy, quickness of reply, and dexterity 
of manceuvering, he is their match; and perhaps in solidity of 
reascning, at least in the present instance, he is their superior : 
we the more regret, therefore, that he has not abstained from all 
personalities. He contends that the trepidation and fears for the 
Established Church, expressed by Drs. M. and W.,, in conse- 
quence of the institution of the Bible-Society, and of the general 
encouragement which it has received, are a gross libel on our 
excellent Establishment. It is asked, what harm can any class 
of Christians, who believe their system to be founded on the 
Word of God, apprehend from the general distribution of the 
pure Scriptures without note or comment? Such a distribution 
is fair for all parties, and here the Society stops. It does not 
prevent the Churchman from accompanying the Bible, which 
he receives from the Society, with a Common Prayer-Book ; 
nor the Dissenter from accompanying it with a copy of the 
Assembly’s Catechism, or any other tract: but these adjuncts 
are not in the contemplation of the Society: they give away 

Bibles, and Bibles only. 

Forced to consult brevity, we are unable to follow Mr. D., 
either in his ¢ Vindication’ or his ¢ Examination,’ through the 
various branches of his argument. It must suffice to observe 
that, in the former, he takes as wide a range as the nature of 
the subject would admit ; and that, in the latter, he. repeats his 
former argument, in connection with some pointed strictures on 
the tone and spirit of the ** Inquiry.” Dr. Wordsworth, having 
manifested a jealousy for the welfare of the ‘ Society for the 
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Promotion of Christian Knowlege,” and fearing that the new 
Society for the diffusion of the Scriptures might become the 
favourite with the public, tries to prove that this latter institu- 
tion was unnecessary, and that the patronage gained by it must 
be a loss to the former. Mr. D., however, resists both of these 
positions ; he contends that, as sister-societies, they may har- 
moniously proceed in the career of benevolence, without cros- 
sing or jostling each other; that the new Society, though its 
principle of admission be more liberal, and its object more ex- 
tensive, than those of the Bartlett’s-Buildings Society, is so far 
from having injured its funds and narrowed its usefulness, that 
it has in fact produced an addition to the members as well as 
given a fresh stimulus to the exertions of the latter: in short, that 
the Bible-Society has put the Society for Christian Knowlege on 
the gui vive. Mr. D. does not confine himself to this point. 
‘l'o embrace the whole case, he proposes six topics, on which 
he intends to offer observations : 


‘ The frst relates to the absolute and paramount importance of cir- 
culating the Scriptures. 

‘ The second, to the actual want of Bibles in different parts of the 
world. 

‘ The zhird, to the most effectual means of dispersing them. 

‘ The fourth, to the advantages of the Bible-Society. 

‘ The fifth, to the objections which yourself and others have brought 
forward against it. 

‘I shall then consider, sixthly, the remedies which you propose ; 
and conclude with some miscellaneous observations.’ 


As to the paramount importance of the Scriptures, no ground 
for debate can exist among Christians ; and as to the three suc- 
ceeding topics, we shall pass them over. The objections which 
have been offered to this apparently unobjectionable Society are 
various, and Mr. D. distinctly replies to eighteen ; but, of these 
eighteen objections, not one would have been started, had the 
Bible-Society, like that of Bartlett’s-Buildings, excluded Dis- 
senters. The grand, leading, comprehensive objection, and 
which does indeed include all the rest,’ as Mr. D. says, ¢ is the 
constitution of the Society ;’ * its constitution (to use the words 
of Dr. Wordsworth) affects and embraces a novel union and 
combination of Churchmen and Dissenters.” With this novel 
combination, the author of the ¢ Vindication’ is delighted ; and 
he describes it as productive of the noblest charity. Adverting 
to an union of this kind, he observes: 


‘ For the first time in my life, I attended last May the “ Ecclesi« 
astical General Council, holden at the Old London Tavern,” and 
most heartily do I wish that you had been by my side. It was, in 
truth, an animating spectacle! On looking round this assembly, and 
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perceiving on every side the eye beaming with exultation, and the coun- 
tenance lighted up with the purest expression of Christian liberality, 
I could not but acknowlege, that there is a point of elevation, even in 
this world of conflict, where the shibboleths of sects are forgotten, 
and prejudice and bigotry can find no place. All that is generous 
in sentiment, or enlarged in comprehension ; all the feelings of bene- 
volence, which eloquence could inflame or picty consecrate ; all the 
sympathies which unite man to his brother, and which seem to raise 
us almost above the privileges of our common nature, were here 
called into action. If ever I knew any thing of that charity which 
is depicted in such glowing colours in the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
I felt it at this time. If there was in that assembly one bosom 
which was cold and insensible ; one heart which was so encha'ned by 
the sordid fetters of sect or party, as to fel their influence on such 
an occasion, it is doomed for life to hardness and degradation ; 
except it be quickened by the special energy of that power, which 
nothing can withstand, the arm of an omnipotent God. 

‘ Tell me, was this no gain to Christian charity ? Away with these 
calculations of distant possibilites, these germs of I know not what 
contingencies of evil, to be brought to maturity ad Gracas calendas. 
The Beate have been with us; they have seen us; they have 
marked our love for the Scriptures ; their better feelings, as well as 
ours, have been awakened into life, and they will not soon become 
dormant.’ 


In a Society which embraces the glorious object of extend- 
ing the a of the divine word, little attachments to 
particular churches and parties must be forgotten; and the 
chief attention must be fixed on that which constitutes the 
essence, not on the appendages, of Christianity. If, however, 
we reverse the principle, the substance is in danger of being 
sacrificed to the shadow. ¢ A man,’ says Mr. D., ¢ who places 
all his religion in forms, and esteems the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as of subordinate importance : who supposes the mouth 
of the priest to be every thing, and the word of God compara- 
tively nothing, is not calculated to make converts: no: the poor 
in spirit need other instruction than this, and those who seek for 
salvation must inquire elsewhere.’ 

Addressing Dr. W., he thus continues : 


‘It appears to me, then, that you and I greatly differ about the 
relaiive value of forms and doctrines, ‘or, at least, about their neces- 
sary connection. 

‘If I were to express the condition of salvation in the shortest 
terms, I should say, ** Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thon 
shalt be saved :”’ this belief, however, must be understood to produce 
its genuine fruits ; and a man who has a sound faith, and consequently 
holy practice, whether he be on the coast of Labrador, or in the 
Society in Bartlett’s-Buildings, is undoubtedly a child of God. Now 
the 2 which accompanies me through the whole of your 
pamphlet, 1s this; that-you do not lay sufficient stress on the great, 
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essential, and operative doctrines of the gospel: and some of your 
fellow-labourers evidently attach more importance to the circumstance 
of belonging to the Church of England than they do to purity of 
heart, and holiness of. life. The “ Country Clergyman,” and the 
author of an “ An Enquiry,” &c. make no secret of the matter. 
Now to these notions I cannot accede. It is not absolutely necessary 
to salvation that a man should be a member of this or that particular 
church: I belong to the Church of England, because I think it the 
most pure church in the world ; because I think it possesses all the 
requisites of a church ; because I think it contains better helps, and 
more excellent directions, than any other; because it is established, 
and wanton separation cannot be vindicated on any good principle. But 
if 1 am required to believe that my salvation has little connection with 
my faith and practice, and that it derives its security from the circum- 
stance of my being a Churchman; I say, that the man who makes this 
demand betrays a most incorrect opinion of the nature of Christianity, 
and perverts the Scriptures, by me upon doctrines which are essential 
to salvation a value by no means adequate to their worth and impor- 
tance. Cowper has so well delineated the characters of those who 
contend more for the forms than for the substance of religion, that I 
must be permitted to borrow his language. When the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel have lost their estimation, 


s¢ Then ceremony leads her bigots forth, 
Prepar’d to fight for shadows of no worth : 
While truths on which eternal things depend, 
Find not, or hardly find, a single Friend, 
As soldiers watch the signal of command, 
They learn to bow, to kneel, to sit, to stand : 
Happy to fill religion’s vacant place 
With hollow form, and gesture, and grimace : 
Such, when the Teacher of his Church was there, 
People and Priest the sons of Israel were ; 
Stiff in the letter, lax in the design 
And import of their oracles divine ; 
Their learning legendary, false, absurd, 
And yet exalted above God’s own word.”? 


After having contemplated the questions at issue between 
himself and Dr, W., relative to the Bible-Society, Mr.D. thus 
exultingly concludes : 


‘ If ever there was a question triumphant in reason and argument ; 
in eee prificiple and beneficial tendency ; in wisdom of establishment 
and energy of exertion; in the contagion of example and in the creation 
of resources ; in appeals to the most exalted charity and the best feel- 
ings Of our common nature; in enlargement of benevolence and pro- 
digality of blessing; this is the question. “ Sound Churchmen” may 
view the Society with ‘dislike, and cowards may desert its banners : 
but it is fenced by bulwarks which will not be overthrown, and 
founded upon ‘a basis which cannot be ‘shaken. Prejudice may lop 
Its branches, and malignity-may mibble its bark, but ‘it will ‘still 
remain the pride and glory of the ‘forest; it will strike its ‘roots 
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deeper and wider, and hostility itself will only add to its firmness and 
its strength.’ 

‘The ¢ Vindication,’ however, must not longer detain us ; and 
we pass to the ¢ Examination,’ in which Mr. D. measures lances 
with Dr. Marsh. Here the insinuations of the Margaret-Pro- 
fessor are resisted, as injurious to the fame and character of the 
Established Church ; and Mr. Dealtry accuses Dr. M. of ¢ in- 
correct statement of fact, —of absurd assumption, — of so- 
phistical reasoning, and of conclusions without premises,’ 
Against those who, in their extreme eagerness to elevate the 
Liturgy, depress the Bible, he takes his stand; he employs 
many arguments to prove that the Church cannot be injured by 
the Society ; and, though he is convinced of the solidity of his 
reasoning, he is sorry for the discussion which has been pro- 
voked, thinking that the controversy is calculated to do consi- 
derable harm, as having a tendency to divide the Society. 
While he reminds the Margaret-Professor of the oblique re- 
flection, which his objection to the distribution of the Bible, 
without an accompanying Prayer-Book, casts on the doctrine of 
the Liturgy, Mr. D. offers a remark which not less reflects on the 
Governors of the Established Church; since, though his zeal for 
the word of God is accompanied with every profession of attach- 
ment to the system as by law established, he tells us ¢ that he 
has taken the wrong road for preferment.’ Dr. M. indeed will 
probably be a Bishop before him. The mitre stands ready for 
him,—on the Prayer-Book, not on the Bible, 

Mr. Vansittart’s ¢ Letters,’ if not so elaborate as the produc- 
tions of Mr. D. in behalf of the Bible-Society, are composed 
with the same intention, and discover a mind cultivated and 
enlarged in no ordinary degree. He writes not only with the 
politeness of the gentleman, but with the philanthropy of the 
genuine Christian. So far from concurring with Dr. Marsh in 
a wish to exclude Dissenters from the Society, Mr. Vansittart 
sees peculiar advantages in its present constitution : 


* The co-operation of Cuurcumen and Dissentens in religious 
matters, SO far as they can conscientiously co-operate, seems to me one 
of the most efficacious means of lessening both the political and religious 
evils of dissent. It dispels prejudices, promotes candour and good 
will, and must prepare the mind for the reception of that truth which 
every one perceives to be no less the object of those who differ from 
him than his own. From such:a communication, the Church of 
England has nothing to fear, and every thing to hope ; as holding 
(in our gudgments at least) that middle line of truth in which all op- 
posite opinions have a natural tendency to coincide. And is that 
truth more likely to be acknowledged and embraced by minds embit- 
tered by mutual jealousy and aversion, or by such as have been pre- 
viously softened by conciliation ? 
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* The existence of dissent will perhaps be inseparable from religious 
freedom, so long as the mind of man is liable to error ; but it 1s not 


unreasonable to hope that ostility may cease where perfect agreement 
cannot be established. If we cannot RECONCILE ALL OPINIONS, let us 
endeavour tO UNITE ALL HEARTS.’ 


Having arranged what he considers to be the objections of 
Dr.M. to the ew Institution under the three following heads, 
—that the Bible-Society produces a disregard to the Liturgy,— 
that its foreign operations have been mis-stated or exaggerated, — 
and that its real objects are of a political and not a religious 
nature, — Mr. V. proceeds to inquire how far these charges are 
well founded. On the first, he makes this declaration: * We 
venerate the Liturgy, as one of the most valuable and important 
of human compositions ; but when attempts are made to place 
it on a level with the Bible, and to assert that the Bible cannot 
safely be circulated without it, we are obliged to confess, that 
the difference is no less than between divine perfection and 
human frailty” On the next subject, he gives a list of the 
languiges or dialects into which the Scriptures have alread 
been translated; the real number of which (exclusive of the 
Ethiopic) is fifty-eight, and not fifty-four, as he formerly stated ; 
—and as to the last topic, that a design exists of making the 
Bible-Society an instrument for bringing about a political 
purpose, viz. the repeal of the Zest-Act, Mr. Vansittart treats 
it aS a mere gratuitous assumption, and denies the minor of 
the syllogism by which the learned Professor would establish 
it. His remarks on this head are not those of a narrow- 
minded party-man, but of the Christian statesman *. 


* With respect to the Test-Act, I do not believe that, in principle 
at least, we should differ. There can be no doubt that the most 
glorious and happy state of religion upon earth would be that of a 
community universally agreeing in the belief and practice of true 
Christianity, unmixed with prejudice or error. But this is a state 
rather to be desired than hoped, in the present condition of man. 

‘ But there is an inferior degree of happiness more within our 
prospect, and yet, perhaps, as perfect as human infirmity allows us 
to hope for, wherein, though all differences of opinion should not be 
extinguished, yet they may be so refined from all party prejudices and 
interested views, so softened by the spirit of charity and mutual con- 
ciliation, and so controlled by agreement in the leading principles, and 
zeal for the general interests of Christianity, that no sect or persuasion 
should be tempted to make religion subservient to secular views, or te 
employ political power to the prejudice of others. ) 





* Since the publication of these Letters, Mr. V. has become 
Chanctllor of the Exchequer. | : 
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* In such a state of things you will agree with me, that the Test- 
Act would be unnecessary ; but I will admit to you, that the present 
situation of this country is, in my.opinion, very different from that 
which I have described. I confess, however, that I believe the Bible. 
Society to have a strong tendency to produce such a state of things, 
and it is one of the points in which I most admire it. In this way 
it may become a mean of removing the Test-Act—not by the depres. 
gion of the Church — not by any accession of political power to the 
Dissenters—but by burying their differences in cordial union, and 
leading both parties to a more sincere and genuine practice of religion. 
But in any other way, I will venture to affirm, that the Bible-Society 
is as little likely to lead to a repeal of the T'est-Act, as to a repeal 
of the Habeas-Corpus Act. Any attempt to convert the Society to 
political purposes would certainly be fatal to the Society itself: and 
of this all the parties composing it are equally convinced. 

‘ That you should think fit to conclude your Inquiry by an insi- 
nuation of such purposes, I cannot but regret; and you must be 
sensible that the imputation of unavowed intentions to an opponent is 
not only one of the most vu/gar, but one of the most dangerous arts 
of controversy.’ 


‘Mr. Vansittart concludes with hoping that the triumphs of 
the Bible-Society will be complete, and that ¢ this nation will 
take up the cross to carry not the sword but the Saviour through 
the world.’ 

The author of the ‘ Six Letters’ espouses the part of the Bible- 
Society, but rather impairs his argument by aiming at a little 
low wit: he tells us that ‘the alarm is merely the consequence 
of a Marsh-ague ; and he adds that the Margaret-Professor’s hint 
respecting Unitarianism is, in fact, a compliment paid to that 
which he means to revile. 

‘Notwithstanding the number of assailants whom his * In- 
quiry” had -brought on him, Dr. Marsh returns boldly to the 
charge; and in his‘ Letter to Mr. Vansittart’ he replies distinctly 
to the three propositicns which his Right Honourable Friend 
regards as the substance of his objections to the new Society. 
The order, indeed, in which the propositions are examined, is 
inverted, that the grand point of debate may be kept for the 
banne bauche. ‘To .shew that the Bible-Society had dealt in 
splendid exaggerations of their foreign Jabours, he asserts that 
the ¢ Society, according to the last-printed documents, on 
which alone those -splendid descriptions could have been 
founded, had not translated even the four Gospels into any one lan- 
guage, into which they had not been before translated: I have proved, 
even, that they had not done it of so much as ¢wo Gospels ?— 
but this is rather trifling ; because, if the translations specified 
are actually undertaken, and in progress, it is no reflection on 
the Society that they are not at the present moment ready for 
distribution. As to the second proposition, the Professor 
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denies having ever advanced it; yet this denial will not answer 
his purpose; since, when he artfully insinuates that with re- 
ligious zeal other objects were occasionally associated, he means 
objects foreign to the professed object of the Society, that is to 
say, temporal or political objects. ‘I did not exclude, as your 
position implies, the provision for spiritual wants:’ but the 
assertion, **that its real objects are of a political and not of a re- 
ligious nature,” does surely, in the sense meant to be conveyed, 
exclude the provision for spiritual wants. ‘The word real ex- 
presses the pith of one of the objections which Dr. Marsh is sup- 
posed to feel against the Bible-Socicty, viz. that its avowed was 
different from its declared object. Had Mr. V. said, <¢ of a 
political rather than of a religious nature,’ the Professor’s 
reply would have been shortened : but, though he seems to 
triumph over his friend’s incorrect statement, he gains nothing 
on the score of argument. In fact, when he specifies the power 
which the Dissenter would derive from the Bible-Society, is it 
not clear as light that one of his objections to it is a fear lest 
the Dissenter should obtain power ? —When Dr. M. comes to 
the main subject of his Inquiry, or the consequences of neglect- 
ing to give the Prayer-Book with the Bible, he boldly resists 
the charge of wishing to put the former on an equality with 
the latter; though his philippic against that generalized protest- 
antism, of which Chillingworth was so proud, has a tendenc 
to put the Bible in the back-ground. ‘I have called, indeed,’ 
says he, ‘ the Prayer-Book a proper companion for the Bible? 
but to this it will be replied, when the universa! diffusion of 
the Bible is the object, that it is more fair in itself, and more 
honourable to the Bible, to send it forth without a companion, 
As disputes would arise on the score of a proper companion, 
is it not the wisest plan to send the Bible forth to speak for it- 
self, and to win its way without any human addendum? Never 
was reasoning employed to less purpose than the following : 


* If our Reformers had been of opinion that there was no necessity 
for Liturgy and Articles, they would not have composed our Liturgy 
and Articles. Whether they acted -right/y in so doing is a question 
on which I hope we-are not at issue. And if .we- are not, you. can- 
not consistently appeal to our Refarmers for the purpose of overturn- 
ing my arguments. I plead for the book .which our Reformers 
composed, and urge its distribution on the same principles on which 
they recommended its acceptance. I urge the distibution of it, not.as 
being egua/with the Bible, but as being in conformity with the Bible.’ 


If the Professor asserts the Liturgy to be in conformity with 
the.Bible, he must allow that the Bible is competent to_per- 
form the work of the Liturgy, even though the Liturgy be not 
its inseparable companion; -or, to.use Mr. Vansittart’s words, 
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he makes the assistance of human frailty” necessary to the suce 
cess of “ Divine Perfection.” 

Thus does Professor Marsh endeavour in vain * to make the 
worse appear the better reason.” ‘Throughout his Letter, he 
pertinaciously adheres to his grand position, but he props it with 
no additional arguments. We think that he is unfortunate in 
having provoked the present controversy. ‘The spirit and the 
enlightened character of the age are against him. Even the 
clergy of his own church reprobate his narrow line of con- 
duct. If his object was to throw down the apple of discord 
among the members of the Bible-Society, and thus to effect its 
disunion, the part which he has acted was not liberal; and if his 
sole view was to cause an enlarged distribution of Prayer-Books 
within the district occupied by the Established Church, he 
might have quietly recommended this measure to the Old So- 
ciety at Bartlett’s-Buildings, and have urged an increase of 
subscriptions for this purpose, without publicly setting his face 
against the Bible-Society, and endeavouring to infect the public 
mind with jealousy and suspicion of it, as if its pure zeal 
for the pure word of God could lead to fatal consequences. 
We are happy to find that the Bible-Society grows, in spite of 
all illiberal or mistaken opposition; and to think that it will 
contribute to melt down the different sects into the general 
church of Christ at home, while it diffuses a knowlege of the 
gospel to every nation of the globe. 
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NOVELS. 


Art. 11. Says She to her Neighbour, What? By an Old-Fashioned 
Englishman. 12mo. 4Vols. 11. 8s. Boards. Newman and Co. 1812. 
This novel contains some good sentiments and good advice, but 
the author cannot write with common grammatical correctness. He 
says continually, ¢ she had took,’ * he had undertook ;? and in Vol. ii. 
p-112. * he had better have partook it.” In page 177. ¢ Lady Ca- 
roline and him ‘¢ set out.’ Vol. iii. p. 177. ¢ she had Jaid down;’ 
and p. 284. ‘I forced myself to write tolerable chearful letters ;’ 
page 309. ‘I was forbade to speak,’ &c. — Many inelegant expres- 
sions occur, such as in Vol. i. p. 57. ¢ The major was dumb-foun- 
dered ;? and in Vol. ii. p. 160. * Frederic and his suite were so over- 
done by their sufferings.’ —We find also some extraordinary mis- 
takes: as in Vol. iii. p. 209. where we read of ¢ the man who looked 
a Nero, and who moved a God.’ This may be an error of the 
press: but what does the author mean in Vol. ii. p. 257. by 
* nipping up achild in his arms ;’ or by writing from London into 
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Yorkshire, ¢ to intreat the father to come over 2? Finally, how are 
we to understand the phrase ‘ secundem artem,’ or that of ‘ meliorated 
rage,’ in Vol. iv. p. 205.? : 
The first idea of this work is evidently borrowed from the late po- 
ular novel, «* Thinks I to Myself ;’? and, like most parodies, it has 
- spirit than the original. It is, however, by no means a servile 
imitation ; and, notwithstanding the verbal errors which we have no- 
ticed, we can recommend it as a well-conceived exemplification of the 
evils which may arise from inconsiderate gossipping, and from ad- 


dressing uncharitable remarks to our neighbours. MrsBar. 


Art.12. Cottage-Sketches, or Active Retirement. By the Author 
of “ An Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life,” * Talents 
Improved,” &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. gs. Boards. Gale, Curtis, 
and Fenner. 1812. 

Much religious reflection is displayed in these volumes, and they 
may be useful as containing various examples of the comfort and prac- 
ticability of active benevolence; but it is difficult to determine for 
what class of readers they are calculated, since the language is not 
sufficiently correct to insure attention from cultivated minds ; while 
the story of a masquerade in a farm-house, and the other ab- 
surdities of Miss Jones, are so extravagant that we hope they are 
needless as a warning to persons in a humbler sphere. De 





Art. 13. Things by their right Names. By a Person without a 
Name. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. Boards. Robinson. 1812. 
In several works of fancy which have lately appeared, we have 

observed, with pleasure, a renunciation of the sickly and perverted 

sentimentality which renders many such productions either dangerous 

or disgusting. In the present tale, we find some unnatural incidents ; 

and the depravity of Mr. Fitzosborn in robbing his daughter, with 

her facile submission to his rapacity, is highly improbable: but, 

although the adventures of these personages are romantic, the author 

has aimed at inculcating principles of such laudable piety, that the 

reader who is amused by his story can scarcely fail of being improved 

by the moral which it is designed to convey. D° 


Art..14. The Adventures of Dick Distich 1.2m0. 3 Vols. 
' 16s. 6d. Wilson. 1812. ) 

This author asserts that ‘ his book is strictly moral, and that, al- 
though humour may be gratified, decency will not be offended :’ but 
we cannot re-echo the praises which he bestows on his performance, 
since the language is too free for female readers, and the morality is 
too lax to benefit those of either sex. — The hero of the tale is a li- 
bertine, whose adventures are neither amusing nor probable; and, 
among other characters, a clerryman of the Established Church and 
.a Dissenting minister are both painted as monsters of hypocrisy and 
meanness: while the attempts at pleasantry are not sufliciently suc 


cessful to atone for other faults, or to invest the work with any claim 
to the notice of our readers. 
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Rev. Sept. 1812. H POETRY. 
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POETRY. 


Art.15. Sangora, a Legendary Tale. Crown 8vo. pp. §f- 
Printed for the Author, and sold by the Booksellers, 1811. 
Some lines in this poem are rendered harsh and obscure by an 
affected inversion of the words, but the greater part of it is written 
with simplicity and feeling ; and, alchough it displays no brilliancy of » 
imagination, it may be acceptable to those who delight in legendary 
lore, and who relish the adventures of crusading barons and faithful 








minstrels. pe 


Art. 16. The Shade of Drury; a Vision, inscribed to One of the 
« Patentees of the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane. 4to. 3s. Chapple. 
- 1818... 

The Shade of Drury (here represented to be as melancholy a ghost 
as ever stood on the banks of the Styx) besets Thalia and Melpo- 
mene, for the purpose of urging these ladies to attack poor * Sherry,” 
on the ground of his suffering Old Drury to remain so long in ruins : 
but Thalia and Melpomene, had they not been directed to another 
quarter, must have made their supplications in vain. We know from 
the evidence of facts that this vision was not inspired ; and we know 
also, that, if it had been inspired, a very indifferent poet was selected 
to record it. The beautiful theatre, which has arisen since this poem 
was composed, under the auspices of Mr. Whitbread, will afford ta 
tragedy and comedy full scope for their respective powers ; and we 
trust that Thalia will not have reason to say that 


¢ Broad farce and pantomime, romance and show, 
‘Tragedies travestied to tunes go, 
With fox-chases, and many a water-fight, 
Oft drive my sister and myself to flight.’ 


A few months produce great changes. The author of this poem, 
which was written ir the last year, despaired of seeing the theatre of 
Drury-Lane ever rebuilt ; and he declares that 


‘ A word of scoff is Drury’s fate become : 
All hold irrevocable now its doom.’ 


He may soon, however, visit a New Theatre, complete for the re- 
ception of the public: but we cannot compliment this versifier on 
having contributed to the falsification of his own prophecy, since Mr. 
Whitbread’s zeal in behalf of Old Drury could not have been excited 
by such poetry as these pages contain. Poets will play the part of 
prophets: but, as Time unfolds his scroll, he often shews that every 
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EDUCATION. 


Art.17. Olservations on the most important Subjects of Education: 
containing many useful Hints to Mothers, but chiefly intended for 
private Governesses. 12mo. 5s. 6d. Boards. Darton, Harvey, 
and Co. 1812. 

This fair writer evinces picty and good sense ; and her observations on 
obedience to parents, as well as on attention to the minor duties and daily 
courtesies 
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courtesies of life, are excellent ; though too much resembling the 
remarks of Mrs. H. More, on the same subject, to be original. It is 
indeed difficult to furnish new or striking remarks on the hackneyed 


topic of education; yet we think that a young instructress may find 
this volume useful from the judicious and practical advice which it 
contains. 


Art. 18. Latin Prosody made easy. By J. Carey, LL.D. 
Private Teacher of the Classics, French, and Short-Hand. 
A new Edition, enlarged and improved. 8vo. pp. 387. 
tos. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 

In reviewing the former edition of this work, (No. for April 
1801,) its merit induced us to pronounce our opinion in its favour ; 
and in examining the present, we not only see reason to confirm that 
report, but it is incumbent on us to mention that the treatise is so 
considerably improved as to become a new boak. Indeed, the author 
seems to have taken, great pains in composing it; since nothing but 
patient industry, close attention, and minute investigation, could have 
enabled him to treat the subject so well. The various examples which 
are cited, the able and judicious observations introduced, and the 
clear method which is adopted, intitle the publication to more 
than ordinary praise. That it is not free from imperfections, the 
accomplished scholar may pefceive on a perusal: but, as it will 
probably be in general use at schools, the author may have frequent 


opportunities of rendering it more complete. W-Re-s. 


Art. 19. Latin Prosody made easy. Abridged for the Use of 
Schools, from the new and improved Edition. By J. Carey, 
LL.D. 12mo. pp.194. Longman and Co. 

As expressed in the title-page, this is an abridgement of the 
preceding volume. It seems to be well calculated for the use of 
the junior classes, and as an introduction to the subject: but, should 
the student be desirous of making any progress, we recommend 
a careful perusal of the larger work, as containug many important 


particulars: not included in the plan of that which is before us. D 


Art. 20. Scanning Exercises for Young Prosodians : containing the 
First Two Epistles from the E/ecta ex Ovidio, minutely scanned, 
proved by the Rules of Eton Grammar, and interspersed with 
occasional Remarks: the whole calculated to save both Time and 
Labour to both Teacher and Pupil. By J. Carey, LL.D. 12mo. 
pp- 236. Longman and Co. ; 

This work, as well as the foregoing, evinces the author’s judgment 
and ability in making the juvenile scholar acquainted with the mysteries 
of Latin verse : indeed, the difficulties experienced by young persons 
when they are first made to study this subject, and the little aid which 
they can procure from books to enable them to proceed, are such that 
any publications of the kind must be welcome. ‘The author therefore 
deserves: well of the public, for the pains which he has taken in clear- 
ing the path of the obstacles with which it was encumbered ; and we 
doubt not that, as his works will contribute both to the improve. 
ment of the pupil and the ease of his teacher, they will soon become 
popular in seminaries of classical education. : 
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LAW. 


Art. 21. 4 practical Abridgment of the Laws of the Customs, re- 
lative to the Import, Export, and Coasting Trade of Great Britain 
and her Dependencies; (except the East Indies ;) including a 
Statement of the Duties, Drawbacks, and Bounties, directed to 
be paid and allowed. The whole interspersed with Orders in 
Council ; and brought up to 5th January 1812. By Charles Pope, 
Controlling Surveyor of the Warehouses in Bristol, and Author of 
the Compendium of the Warehousing Laws. 8vo. pp. 610. 
11. 1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

Having already had occasion to express a favourable opinion of 
Mr.Pope’s compiling and dissecting labours, ( Review for May, p.98.) 
we took up this book with more satisfaction than might be antici- 
pated from the uninviting nature of the subject. Without being 
practical traders, we are perfectly aware of the endless perplexity 
caused ‘to our merchants by the length and multiplicity of our Cus- 
tom-house laws, and we cannot wonder that former abridgers have 
confined their digests to partial views of this extensive subject : — nor 
has Mr. Pope judged it advisable to embrace the whole, though the 
topics left out belong to the less permanent and less interesting de- 

artments of our fiscal regulations. The laws relating to the East 
india trade are omitted, for the ostensible reason of its being a mono- 
poly, but probably with a view to the precarious tenure of the 
charter. With equal propriety, our unfortunate Orders in Council are 
left in the back-ground ; and part of our Colonial-Custom-house-law 
is omitted, in the expectation of an approaching change in that 
antiquated system. The other exclusions are as follow: the fishery- 
laws, as relating toa branch of business confined to a few persons ; the 
regulation of wrecks and salvage, as coming under the jurisdiction of 
the Trinity-house rather than of the Customs; and the part of the 
statutes that relates technically to the situation of the Custom-house- 
officers, or to the proceedings touching prosecutions, which are too 
serious to be referred to any other hand than that of a lawyer. We 

‘shall make an abstract of a few interesting articles. 
Ireland.—Though the act of Union went a great way in removing 

duties and restraints on the intercourse between the sister-islands, we 

are not to take it for granted that the exchange of merchandise be- 
tween the two is as free as between the different counties of Great 

Britain. A considerable list of articles may be given, viz. calicoes, 

haberdashery, hard-ware, muslins, silk-manufactures, refined sugar, 

cabinet-ware, clothes, &c., which remain subjected to a duty of ten 
per cent., or upwards, on importation from Ireland to Great Britain, 
until the end of the year 1820. These are called countervailing 
duties, and form, with correspondent Excise-duties, the concession 
which Mr. Pitt found necessary to tranquillize English manufacturers 
who were alarmed lest the comparatively low rate of labour in Ire- 
land should lead to a transfer of their fabrics across St. George’s 

Channel. ‘Though the price of labour is a great object, these gen- 

tlemen seem scarcely to vid been aware of the powerful hold which 

is always given to local manufacture by rooted habits and established 
machinery. To fix a new manufacture in a strange soil is too com- 
plicated 
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aga: a task to be the labour of a few years. Ireland, moreover, 
as rapidly increased her rate of wages, by depreciating her cur- 
rency, in consequence of the multiplication of country-banks. This, 
however, neither our manufacturers nor any of us had the gift of 
foreseeing : but they might have seen that the act of Union contained 
in itself an antidote to their terrors, and was a sure method of raising 
the rate of wages in Ireland. Nothing tends so much to equalize the 
price of provisions, labour, and merchandise, throughout an empire, 
as facility of communication. Hence the Kittle difference between the 
Dutch Provinces, or between one English county and another. If 
the condition of England, in this respect, be ss, et the existin 
difference in the rate of labour and provision will be found to hol 
principally in one way, namely, between the metropolis and the rest of 
the kingdom. Great as are our accommodations for conveyance of 
provisions by land and water, the growth of our metropolis has ex- 
ceeded all proportion; and this growth, which we consider as a 
' serious evil, arises from the circumstance of our mercantile and govern- 
ment-capital having been fixed on the same spot. 

Apprentices. — Our laws, with a view to train seamen, prescribe 
that the owner of every vessel from 30 to 50 tons shall be obliged to 
take one apprentice, one more for the next 50 tons, and an additional 
apprentice for every additional 100 tons. These apprentices are 
protected from the impress during the term of three years. 

Holidays. — The number of holidays was formerly a serious im- 
pediment to the transaction of Custom-house business ; the merchants 
finding it necessary to regulate the time of shipping or dischargin 
goods by an attention to these incessantly-recurring obstacles. ‘The 
administration of 1806, short-lived as it was, lasted long enough to 
correct this abuse ; so that all are now days of business except Christ. 
mas-day, Good Friday, the anniversary and birth-day of the reigning 
Sovereign, the anniversary of the Restoration of Charles II., that of 
the Heir-apparent to the Crown, and the day appointed fora general 
fast or thanksgiving. 

Guernsey. —'This, as well as the neighbouring islands, Jersey, 
Alderney, and Sark, is open to the free and untaxed importation of 
foreign wines, spirits, and other articles, without any restriction 
but such as is necessary to prevent smugg ing them over among us. 
With this view, it is provided that spirits shall not be put on board 
of any vessel below too tons burden, nor in any cask of less size 
than 60 gallons. Wine, in like manner, can be shipped in no vessel 
below 60 tons, nor in any cask of less contents than a reputed hogs- 
head. The Isle of Man has not, like Guernsey and her neighbours, 
an unlimited privilege with regard to the import of foreign goods ; the 
vicinity of this island to the adjoining coasts haying afforded too 
much facility to smuggling, The inhebitante are still allowed to 
import wine and spirits for their own use, duty free: but the quan- 
tities of them, as well as of tea, coffee, and tobacco, are limited; and 
the whole takes place through the medium of a Custom-house licence. 

The laws relative to ship-owning and the privileges of a British- 
built vessel are of great length; as also those on smuggling. We 


regret that Mr. Pope did not oe a brief preamble or notice to the | 
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several divisions of our Custom-house laws, by way of explaining their 
origin, and the different alterations produced successively by change 
of circumstances. Such observations could rest, it is true, only on his 
individual authority : but no hazard could ensue that they would be 
taken for a part of the official text, and the mixture would have 
formed a pleasing variety. Ifit be said that the circumstances to 
which we allude are generally known to the merchant, as far as they 
regard his particular line, it may be answered that to merchants in 
other lines they are as little known and as much matters of curiosity 
as they are to persons wholly out of business. — In order to keep 
ace with the alterations continually occurring in our Custom-house 
Ai Mr. Pope intends to publish, in a manner corresponding to the 
present work, the acts passed in each respective session. On the 
whole, he appears to us to have performed his task well; and to have 
compiled a volume which, togéther with a late book of rates, may be 
said to supply a good clue to the labyrinth of our Custom-house. 


POLITICS. 


Art.22. Lettre sur la Noblesse, &c.; i.e. A Letter on Nobility, or 
Emilius undeceived with regard to the Nature, the Rank, the Dig- 
nity, and the Necessity of Nobility in every Country, &c. 8vo. 
pp.-124. Dulau and Co., London. 1812. 

We are to consider this as a sequel to the larger work on the origin of 
overnment, intitled Voix de la Nature, which we noticed in our 63d 

Volume, p: 541. Though we ventured then to intimate our apprehen- 

sions that the world would not exactly coincide with the writer in an es- 

timate of the importance of his labours, he has despised our negative cal- 
culation, and has come again to the bar of the public with unimpaired 
confidence. ‘ Having given,’ he says, ‘a warning to governments, 
it is time to address the people, and the several orders which compose 
them. — Beginning with the richest, we shall prove to the nobility that 
they and their possessions form one of the leading objects of the hos- 
tility of that disastrous system which would spare nothing in its 
course.’ His first point is to inquire into the origin of nobility, and 
to ascertain whether it be divine or human. Were the latter ad- 
mitted, this elevated class would, in the author’s opinion, have no. 
security for their rank or property: the republicans might say to 
them, ‘¢ Your ancestors were useful in their day, but we have no need 
of you: they deserved the title of nobility, but you do not; we there- 
fore strip you of it.”? ‘To counteract so alarming a doctrine, the 
writer maintains that nobility is not of human institution ; that it is not 
necessarily the reward of virtue, of bravery, of length of service, or 
even of antiquity of family; that it goes higher than all these, for it is 
derived from the circumstance of being the author or parent of a tribe. 

* In the caseofa nation, the author or parent is,’ says this pelitician, ¢ its 

legitimate sovereign, as has been manifested in the Voix de la Nature; 

and I now undertake to shew that the ancestor of a clan or branch of 

a nation is, in like manner, the lawful governor of this smaller com- 

munity. ‘ In primitive ages,’? says Montesquieu, *¢ the children 

yemained in the father’s house, and established themselves there.” 

Hence 
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Hence the general exercise of paternal authority; hence an origin 
of power not amenable to the jurisdiction of the present day.’ 

Such is the main feature in this writer’s reasoning, on which he 
dwells with as much exultation as if he had himself a title and a landed 
inheritance to defend. The collateral topics into which he diverges 
are, the origin of the estates and of the seignorial rights of the nobility, 
the causes of their decline, and the remedy still remaining for it, in 
spite of the fury of revolutionists against them. ‘T’o these are added, 
notes on the minor topics of ‘ etiquette,’ ‘ representation of autho- 
rity,’ ‘ false liberty,’ and ¢ false bravery ;’ and this odd assemblage is 
terminated by a somewhat more intelligible title, the ¢ false point of 
honour.’ — As in the former work, the reader has no cause to com- 
plain of the want of a table of contents, since we find an index-line 
to every page of the treatise; and ia this reference, together with its 
clear arrangement, consists its chief merit in our eyes. Anxiously as 
the author has laboured to make converts, we are not so fortunate as 
to rank in the number. His reasoning, we believe, may be under- 
stood without difficulty: but we neither coincide in its principles 
nor comprehend its utility. The rights of the noblesse, about which he 
seems so sollicitous, appear to us in no danger: their foundation is 
tolerably solid; and the current of revolution seems no longer di- 
rected against them. Under this impression, we cannot help regret- 
ting that the industry and eee of history, which are discovered 
by this writer, have not been app 


Art.23. The Church in Danger. A serious Letter to the Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval, First Lord of the Treasury, &c., earnestly recom- 
mended to the Perusal of all the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and of every true Friend of the Constitution in Church and 
State. By atrue Friend to the Church. 8vo. pp.38. 1s. 6d. 
Gale and Curtis. , 
This serious letter is a downright hoax, or an ironical guizzing of 

the whole party of religious intolerants. After a string of infallible 

recipes for securing the Church from all present and future danger, 
in the style of Swift’s advice to servants, the author throws off his 


ironical grins, and seriously offers his opinion that the firmest basis of ~ 


security for the Established Church 1s a kind and liberal policy, a 


Christian and unlimited toleration. Mo-y, 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 24. Lectures on the Pastoral Character ; by the late George 
Campbell, D.D. F.R.S. Edinburgh, and Principal of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. Edited by James Fraser, D.D. Minister of 
Drumoak Aberdeenshire. 8vo. pp. 258. 7s. Boards. Black, 
Parry, and Co. 

The importance of character in the clerical profession is univer. 
sally felt and acknowleged ; and precepts are urged to little effect 
when they are contradicted by the example of the ptofessed spiritual 
guide, though ‘ examples draw when precepts fail.’”?_ Under this im. 
pression, the late Dr. Campbell was amiably sollicitous of completely 
preparing his divinity-students for the important situations which they 
H 4 were 
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were destined to occupy; and, in addition to those lectures on 
Theology, Sacred Criticism, Ecclesiastical History, and Pulpit-Ela- 
quence, which are usually given to young men of this class, he sub- 
joined some useful hints and directions respecting the pastoral cha- 
racter. In these prelections, we discover much knowlege of the 
world, and of the human heart ; and though the lecturer has pre- 
pared them more especially for the meridian of the northern reli- 
gious Establishment of our island, they may be read with profit by 
divines of all communions. Dr. Fraser, therefore, is to be commended 
for having taken care that so useful a portion of the late Dr. C.’s 
labours should not be kept from the public. 
The exhortations are divided into nine lectures ; in which, after 
some pertinent observations on the influence of example, especially 
4in persons who take the lead in the church, Dr. C. adverts to those 
vices which are peculiarly reproachful in the ministerial character, 
such as intemperance, impiety, and levity of behaviour: he next pro- 
ceeds to urge the importance of outward decorum, in things natu: 
rally indifferent. ‘The virtues which he enumerates, as especially re- 
quisite for the pastor, are meckness and humility, fortitude and tem~ 
perance. By meekness and humility, he understands a superiority 
over the irascible affections, anger, pride, and impatience ; by forti- 
tude, a firmness of mind in the discharge of duty, which makes a 
man superior alike to the fear of danger and to the desire of favour 5 
and by temperance, a dominion over the concupiscible affections, or 
over bodily appetite and the desire of wealth. Under the head of 
wises, or evils, to which a minister is exposed by the very nature of 
his profession, the lecturer takes notice of Mr. Hume’s delineation 
of the spirit of the pastoral office ; which, though a caricature, fur- 
nishes a very useful hint to all who have undertaken the discharge of 
sacred duties. The temptation to hypocrisy is admitted ; and Dr.C. 
very properly recommends to the clergy a sollicitude to correct this 
tendency, by endeavouring, above all things, to be what they would 
seem to be, upright and unblameable. ‘ Whatever flattering things 
may be said to those of other professions, in favour of a dissolute 
life, and however indulgent the world are to their vices and follies, 
the Christian pastor, depend on it, can entertain no reasonable hope 
either of peace in himself, or of respect from men, (not to mention 
the favour of Heaven, ) but in the path of virtue and religion .’* The 
lecturer honestly cautions bad men from undertaking the sacred mi- 
nistry. ¢ Be wise,’ says he, ‘in time, and have nothing to do witha 
business to which your disposition is so ill adapted.’ — Aware of the 
seducing influence of an excessive desire of popular applause, he is 
very energetic on this subject: ‘I look (he observes) upon this rock 
of “ popularity’? as one of those on which persons of our profession 
are more in danger of suffering shipwreck than perhaps on any other 
whatsoever.’ To enable his hearers to distinguish between that lau- 
dable desiré of pleasing which must exist in the breast of every pastor 
x — 
7” The recipe against hypocrisy is very simple, and, if duly ap- 
plied, cannot fail of producing the genuine effect: ‘Be good and 
pious, and then to appear good and pious will follow of course.’ 
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who wishes to benefit his flock by his addresses, and that lust of pos 
pular applause which seems to inflame the bosoms of some preachers, 
the discriminating characters of each are exhibited, and the rule of 
the Apostle is quoted for the purpose of clearly illustrating the dif- 
ference: ‘ Let every one of us please his neighbour for his good to 
edification.” 

In the concluding lectures, Dr. C. reprobates the practice of those 
whom he terms Pdistesccanneeniinn and urges his brethren of the 
Scotish communion to resist all temptations to sloth, by regular 
habits of study and composition. On those preachers who endeavour 
to exalt themselves as saints of the first magnitude, by blackening all 
other teachers, he inflicts deserved censure; and the observations 
which follow ought not to be overlooked : ¢ Nothing can excuse con- 
troversy in the pulpit but necessity ; but to say the truth, where this 
polemic itch prevails it will wait no necessity. — As for you, teach 
your people the truth, to the best of your knowlege; enforce on them 
their duty, to the utmost of your power; urge all the motives, which 
the Gospel and right reason will supply you with ; but give no evil 
surmising with regard to others.’ This is noble advice, and all minis- 
ters who are not ignoble willadopt it. Though, as Dr. C. observes, 
the clergy of the northern church ¢ have neither sinecures nor plura- 
lities, nor those fat benefices which can liberally support, with the 
title of rector, a lazy drone, who minds no other business but to eat 
and sleep, and can afford an overplus, to serve as a pittance to a 
drudge, called a curate, for doing all the work ;’ yet he considers 
the Scotish clergy as running the risk of being lazy, and therefore 
puts them on their guard against this propensity, judiciously exhort- 
ing young men in the ministry to a due appreciation of the value of 
time. ¢ About the age of twenty, every man seems to fancy that 
his stock of time is inexhaustible, and that he is in no danger of a 
criminal prodigality ; there cannot, however, be a more egregious or 
dangerous mistake ; for not only hereby is much time irrecoverably 
lost, but habits of remissness and inactivity are contracted which are 
not easily overcome.’ 

This sketch of the substance of these lectures will shew how 
much they merit the perusal of our young clergy. We are sorry 
not to be able to furnish a longer account: but we trust that we 


have said enough to forward the sale of this practical work. Mo Vv: 


Art.25. The Second Exodus ; or, Reflections on the Prophecies of 
the last Times, fulfilled by late Events, and now fulfilling, by 
the Scourge of Popery, in Preparation for the ending of the Indig- 
nation, and the Conversion and Restoration, of Israel. By the 
oa W. Ettrick, M.A., &c. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 1034. Boards. 

eeley. 

To the expounders of dark prophecies, the words of Cicero may 
be applied with the strictest propriety, “ Opinionum commenta delet 
dics.” ‘Time, as it proceeds, obliterates the bold conjectures of 
former commentators, but it does not prevent others from attempting, 
with equal boldness, to obtrude their surmises, Presuming on supe- 
rior discernment or illumination, men have started up in succession, 


for the purpose of shewing that the interesting occurrences of their 
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own times were the precise events at which Ezekiel, Daniel, or St, 
John pointed: but all cannot be right; though it is not impossible 
that all.may be wrong. We have more than once protested against 
the audacity of wild conjecture in this perilous department, and we 
wish that we could restrain writers from the structure of baseless 
hypotheses, with the view of interpreting matters which are placed 
beyond the reach of human understanding. — Mr. Ettrick is certainly 
a well-meaning man, and publishes with no mercenary intention : but 
we cannot applaud his judgment, He can appreciate the wild-goose 
chase of former commentators, yet he is not aware that his own spe- 
culations may prove to be as completely visionary as those of his 
predecessors. 

‘ The memorable events of the /ast twenty years (says he) have 
pened quite a new prospect into the regions of prophecy, where 
before all was wrapped in silence, and impenetrable clouds and dark. 
mess. Newton, and the troop of commentators in his company, have 
passed through a wide and (at that time) barren tract of this 
country, in a full trot ; as not having found any objects of sufficient 
distinctness in the thick mist, (then cireumfused around the judgment 
of the great whore,) to which the expository telescope could be lifted 
up with any tolerable clearness of vision. But since that time the 
haze has begun to break, and many of the nearer objects have been 
defined, and the rude masses of shade have been opened out into their 
various forms and respective colours: and even the distant points in 
the prospect are falling, one after another, within the reach of the 
powers of the instrument.’ 

Here the metaphor is well sustained ; and, as far as style is con- 
cerned, the passage may be said to be pretty: but we are not in- 
duced by it, nor by any thing that follows it, to believe that Mr. E. 
has found ‘ the expository telescope.’ No good reason is adduced 
for concluding that the apocalyptic visions apply any more to ‘the 
Jast twenty years’ than to the twenty that preceded them ; and as 
to both the Newtons, (the philosopher and the bishop, ) they have not 
trotted nor cantered over the prophetic ground with less good fortune 
than Mr. E. Surely the troop of succeeding commentators, who have 
curvetted in vain, should have taught this writer a timidity which he 
has not felt. Never, we believe, was more labour bestowed with 
less success than in the present inttance; and we must excuse our- 
selves from regularly following Mr. E. through the several sections 
of his presumptuous and desultory work. It will be sufficient to state 
that he pronounces the second Exodus, or return of the Israelites from 
their last captivity in the mystical Egypt, to be not far distant ; that 
their re-possession of Palestine will be preceded by their conversion 
to Christianity; that the Breaker (Micah ii. 13.) will remove all 
obstacles by the destruction of popery, (the great impediment to the 
conversion of the Jews,) and by the overthrow of the Turkish em- 

ire ; while a tremendous volcano is to burst forth immediately under 
the city of Rome, (the seat of the mystic whore of Babylon,) and 
ingulph it in fire. Mr. E. is confident in the speedy accomplishment 
of these great events: but his violence against the Catholics does not 
accord with his interpretations of prophecy ; since, if the Popish 
systema 
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system and the Pepish power are soon to be overturned, by the 

providence of God, why needs he have any fears on the score of 

Catholic emancipation? His theology and his politics are strangely 

at variance. Mo-y: 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Art. 26. The Substance of a Conversation with John Bellingham, th® 
Assassin of the late Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, May 17: 
1812, the Day previous to his Execution: together with some 
general Remarks. By Daniel Wilson, A. M. Minister of St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford-Row, &c. 8vo. pp. 60. 2s. Hatchard. 

The singular conduct of this undaunted assassin, not only imme- 
diately after he had committed the atrocious murder of the Prime 
Minister, but at his trial, and in Newgate, has excited various com- 
ments. Weare shocked and affected by his calmness and indifference. 
His mind was certainly in a very unsound state: but the question is, 
was it brought into this deplorable condition by insanity, or by the 
gradual progress of iniquity? From an attentive view of the case, (thank 
God, a very rare one,) we are inclined to believe that this individual 
laboured under a kind of derangement, since, had he been worked 
up to the infernal deed merely by those vile passions and sinful courses 
which bring wretches to an untimely end, he would have felt that de- 
jection and remorse which usually betray themselves when tlie solemn 
sentence of the law is about to be executed on them. Bellingham’s 
indifference and fortitude, in the immediate view of an ignominious 
death, are evidences of the morbid state of his mind. — Mr. Wilson, 
however, sees the matter in a different light ; and his mode of con- 
templating it, if not philosophically correct, may certainly be more in- 
structive. The substance of his conversation with the assassin is very 
short and unsatisfactory ; merely amounting to this, that the pious 
divine, after all his efforts to make the murderer repent of the horrid 
deed for which he was about to suffer, induced him to say, ‘ in a calm 
and unfeeling tone,’ that he “ confessed his sins, and trusted to the 
mercy of God.’”? When, indeed, he was told that Mrs. Perceval 
had prayed for the murderer of her husband, he confessed that “ her 
conduct was more like a Christian’s than his own ;”? and though he 
made this admission with an unaltered countenance, it surely can- 
not be regarded, as Mr. Wilson would have us think, as ¢ in 
itself a proof of a deplorable impenitence:’ it is rather one of 
the traits of his singular insanity. We may also adduce, as an 
evidence of the same point, his levity in replying to Mr. Wilson’s re- 
presentation of David’s repentance of the dreadful crimes of adulter 
and murder: “ Christ sprung,’’ says he, * from that issue.”? To 
reason with a man in such a state of mind was vain. In the latter 
part of this pamphlet, considering Bellingham as a most dreadful in- 
stance of depravity and hardness of heart, Mr. W. enlarges, in a sort 
of sermon, on the causes which lead to this hardness, and urges the 
necessity both of a religious education and of cherishing through life 
those good principles and impressions which the well-instructed re- 
ceive in their early years. 

This pamphlet, though it has reached a second edition, contains a 
passage in the second page which manifests a strange slip of Mr. W.?s 


pen; 
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pen: ‘I determined to begin with the great fundamental truths of the 
Scriptures, and to leave the introduction of the other shocking topic,” 
&c. We notice this error that it may be corrected. 


Art. 27. The Hydro-Aéronaut, or Navigator’s Life-Buoy: being 
an easy and effectual Method of preventing the Loss of Lives by 
drowning, in Cases of Ship-wreck and others. By Thomas 
Cleghorn, Inventor of the Ice Life-boat. i1zmo. 5s. Boards. 
Richardson. 

We are scarcely competent judges of the subject of this work, and 
must therefore express our ideas respecting it with much diffidence. 

As far, however, as we are capable of forming an opinion of it, 


we think that it is ingenious, and deserving of attention. The object 


is highly important, not less than that of saving the lives of our sea- 
men; and the means by which it is proposed to be accomplished are 
sufficiently simple. ‘The human body is known to be nearly of the 
same specific gravity with water ; so that only a small addition of any 
substance that is lighter'than water enables it to float on the surface, 
To give the body this buoyancy, Mr. Cleghorn proposes that casks 
of air should be employed ggand he proceeds to calculate, with some 
degree of minuteness, the bik of air that may be necessary for this 
urpose. The result is as follows: ¢ a man who would render him- 
self buoyant in fresh water, if he weighs in common scales 12 stone 
(of 14lb. each), provides himself with twelve pints of common air 
confined in one, two, or more air-tight casks or life-buoys. If he 
weigh 15 or 16 stone, he takes with him 15 or 16 pints of confined 
air, and so in proportion.’ It is stated, as a great recommendation 
of this scheme, that it requires no additional apparatus; or at least 
none that is either bulky or expensive. ‘¢ No ship is without casks. 
There is scarcely one which has not a much greater number of casks 
with water, wine, beer, spirits, &c., than would be requisite, in most 
cases, to save every human creature on board. ‘This will appear the 
more strikingly obvious, when we consider that every vessel, on goin 
to sea, has in casks more than two gallons of water, and other liquids, 
for each person on board.’ 
It is obvious that some contrivance will be necessary to apply this 
plan of assistance to the greatest advantage : but for these details we 
shall refer to the treatise itself, being satisfied with having called the 


attention of our readers to the principle on which it proceeds, Bos- 


Art. 28. Geographical, Commercial, and Political Essays 3 includ- 
ing Statistic Details of various Countries. 8vo. pp. 321. 8s. 6d, 
Boards. Longman and Co, 

We have here a complete specimen of a miscellaneous collection, 
The most incongruous topics, — philosophical reflections — mercantile 
price-currents—essays om comets and meteors, and the slave-trade— 
disquisitions on paper-currency—on salted meat—on the immutabi- 
lity of China—on Pliny’s Natural History —on Botany Bay —on 
modern Paris, &c. &c., all enter into the heterogeneous assemblage. 
The selections, says the editor, were made from a vast collection of 
manuscripts written by a gentleman who (very wisely, in our opinion, ) 
will not allow his name to be mentioned. He was in the habit of 

taking 
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taking notes of his conversations with travellers, merchants, and ship- 
owners, with an industry certainly commendable in itself, but to which 
it would have been well for his readers that he had added the essential 
qualification of discriminating matter which was worth recording from 
such as was mere repetition or extravagantrumour. Unluckily, too, 
the editor has been accustomed, as he informs us, to pursue a line of 
reading so different from the nature of this book, as to be ill qualified 
to remedy the faults of the original compiler. 

In the present situation of the war, our attention was turned to a 
promised chapter (p. 157.) on Poland ; and here we found a fair spe- 
cimen of the singular authorities from which these papers have been 
taken, the information respecting Poland proceeding from no other 
than the late ‘ Mr. Brookes, the proprietor of wild beasts at Exeter 
Change.? ‘This gentleman, it seems, led a wandering life during 
three years in the forests of Poland, attended by a body of natives, 
and supporting himself and his party chiefly by the chace. His ob- 
ject was neither the study of manners nor the collection of statistical 
materials, — it was, by the happy division of labour subsisting among 
us, the capture of dog-foxes, wolf-dogs, aur-oxen, and hermaphro- 
dite bulls, with the meritorious view of exhibiting these whims of na- 
ture to his astonished countrymen in London. His suite was formed 
of 100 Polanders, with troops of dogs; and their wages consisted in 
an allowance of brandy and tobacco. High-roads and turnpikes are 
unknown in this region; and the tracks which form the only channel 
of conveyance are repaired with rude, uneven, trunks of trees. ‘The 
“esa live in hovels without a chimney ; their pigs, and even their 

orses, sleeping in the same apartment ; and the bread is so coarse 

that straws may be drawn out from it when it is baked. No wonder 
that, in such a country, Mr. Brookes should have found travelling 
‘ inconceivably irksome,”’ and that he should set down the natives 
as “incredibly poor.”’ 

The remarks on the interior of Russia are more deserving of at- 
tention, being taken from the journal of two ship-owners,’ who 
were detained, in the time of Paul, ina village south of Moscow. 
Their report contains a plain notice of circumstances open to ocular 
observation, and might have been read with satisfaction had it been 
interspersed with suitable reflections. Its contents are ill calculated, 
we must confess, to excite enthusiasm in the cause of these sons of the 
North, and Dr. Clarke’s accusations are here reiterated with formi- 
dable proofs. A confirmed indolence, to be roused by nothing but terror 
or the danger of starvation ; a general habit of theft ; a total neglect 
of cleanliness, either in person or dwelling ; and, which is worse.than 
all, dissoluteness of morals; are put coolly and clearly on record by 
these dispassionate narrators. The skill of the Russians in imitation 
is surprising ; but it embraces rather the curious than the complicated 
operations of machinery. The bread consumed by the peasantry is 
brown, and has a still larger proportion of straws than that of their 
Polish neighbours. The village-priests are lamentable transgressors 
in the sin of intoxication, and seem to suffer no check of conscience on 
the detection of the offence. All that has been said of the degrading 
treatment of the women 1s corroborated by this account; and yet, 
1Q* after 
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after all, the Russians, high ard low, agree in considering their 
own country as the most polished in the world. — So far gocs the tes« 
timony of the ship-masters, and so far is the reader safe in giving 
credit to the communications of plain journalists: but a very different 
course is necessary with regard to some high-sounding assertions which 
follow from another authority. The Petersburgh guards, it is said, 
(p.154.) were almost all killed or wounded in the campaign of 1807. 
Now this statement is totally at variance with Sir Robert Wilson’s 
report of their striking appearance, (see Rev. for July,) at the end of 
the war, in the town of Tilsit. ‘'To call out 650,000 men to join the 
army was,’ says the compiler, (p. 154.) ‘ a wise and daring measure,’ 
just as if it had been perfectly practicable to raise and support so large 
a body. So round are ‘his numbers in military calculation, that he 
says not fewer than £ 100,000 soldiers were detained in St. Petersburg 
in the midst of the last Polish war.’ * Were Russia,’ he ‘adds, *‘ to 
manufacture all the articles of her consumption, she would become 
incredibly rich’?! The late law’enabling the nobility to sell their 
estates, and the trading or financial rank to purchase, is, in the opinion 

of this writer, a very foolish enactment ! 
It would be tedious to multiply examples of incongruity and 
° absurdity in this motley compilation. On reading the reflections 
suggested by Dr. Gillies’s History of the World, we find no reference 
to the subjects treated by that author, but a doleful effusion on the 
melancholy consequences that would ensue ‘ were the British islands 
invaded and dispeopled by the tyrant of France.? Among other 
notable reflections, it is said that the * North-West and the Hudson’s 
Di, Bay Companies would die away like the meteors of an hour;’ ¢ not 
an a village, not the wreck of a vessel would, in two centuries, attest the 
te adventurous journeys of the wealthy merchants, and the artful 
manufacturers of Scotland.’—JIn a different passage, we have Den- 
mark mentioned as a kingdom, in which ¢ the proud citizen dines om 
oil and bread, yet wears ruffles at his hands! It is difficult to deter- 
mine which of these four nations is the happiest ; the Russian in his 
* indolence and brutishness ; or the Pole in his ignorance and licen- 
tiousness ; or the Prussian by his riches and taxation ; or the Dane 
with his infatuated insolence, and his science.’ Here, we think, it 
is time to pause ;: since enough, and probably more than enoughy 
has been said to shew that this anonymous transcriber and his aneny- 
mous editor should exercise greater caution and selection in their future 
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Art.29. Zhe Claims of the British and Foreign Bible-Society to the 

Support of the British Public: preached at St. James’s Church, 

' Bath, March 15, 1812. By the Rev. Richard Warner. 8vo. 
ase 2s. Wilkie and Co. 

If Christianity be intended for an universal religion, (and it has all 
the characters which an universal religion ought to possess, ) eve 
true believer should rejoice in any ye that has a tendency to ait 
fuse among al/ flesh a knowlege of the salvation of God. (Text, 
Luke i. 6.) Mr. Warner’s conduct is in unison with such a faith. 


His zeal for his church, however strong, is subordinate to his charity 
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for the world ; and, in conformity with his well-known liberality, he 
urges the high duty of an union eo a all denominations and descriptions 
of Christians, for the purpose of diffusing among the ignorant at home 
and abroad the pure and unincumbered word of God. As far as it 
could have been effected in a short discourse, Mr. W. has well stated 
the claims of the Bible-Society to the support of the public, and has. 
answered the objections which have been ungraciously urged against 
this pure effort of benevolence. He scouts the narrow CN of 
those persons who think that Churchmen ought not to coalesce with 
Dissenters, even in the distribution of the very book which contains 
the foundation of their common faith ; and he regards the other ob- 
jection which has been made to the Society, viz. that it sends forth 
the Bible without a companion, as ‘leading to this tremendous and 
blasphemous conclusion, that the Bible is a worthless, if not a per- 
nicious volume, and therefore cannot be the word of God.’ They 
who object to the distribution of the Bible without note or comment 
pay a very bad compliment to the sacred Scriptures in the first in- 
stance, and to their own church or creed in the second. Mr. W. is 
not in the least afraid that the beauty and sublimity of the Liturgy 
will be abandoned for ¢ the naked services (a nakedness, indeed, ** which 
needeth not to be ashamed,”’) of the Dissenters.’ Mo-y. 


Art. 30. The Spiritual Danger of an Opposition to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society: preached at St. James’s Church, Bathy 
April 19 and 26, 1812, By the Rev. Richard Warner, Curate 
of St. James’s Parish. 8vo. 2s. Wilkie and Co. 

Ashamed of the opposition made by some of the clergy to the 
Bible-Society, Mr. Warner farther endeavours to rescue the National 
Church from the opprobrium in which this hostility is likely to in- 
volve it, by exposing the mistaken principles and assumptions on 
which it appears to be conducted. Having taken for his text Ga- 
maliel’s prudent advice to the Jewish Sanhedrim, who were prepared 
to oppose the preaching of the Gospel by the Apostles, he compares 
the two cases, and concludes that the adversaries of the Bible-Societ 
ought, like the Sanhedrim, to beware lest they fight against God. Zo 


Art. 31. The Design of God in blessing us: preached at Salter’s 
Hall, Feb. 23, 1812, for the Benefit of the Royal Lancasterian 
Institution: with an Appendix, containing Notes and Illustra- 
tions from various Writers. By John Styles. 8vo. pp. 114. 
2s. 6d. Gale and Curtis. 1812. 

Some good sentiments, displayed with great energy of language, 
recommend this discourse: but it commences with a remark which, 
though it possibly may be metaphysically correct, seems to annihilate 
the obligations to piety. ‘ God,’ says Mr. Styles, ¢ is the only 
being who lives for himself.? In an abstract contemplation of the 
Divine Essence, this may be the case: but, in the relation in which 
We Stand to him as his creatures and beneficiaries, how caw we con- 
sider the Deity as living for himself, when his nature is love, aid 
when he is diffusing his blessings over the whole creation? Is not 
the blessedness of blessing felt by the Almighty Parent, and 1s it uot 
one of the noblest features of benevolence that we thus ob°«.1 a kind 


of resemblance to the source of all good? As preliminary matter to 
his 
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his grand object, the preacher considers in what respects man has thé 

wer to bless; and how this power must be associated, in order to 
render it a real blessing to his fellow-creatures. Under these heads, he 
has a fair opportunity of specifying as well the qualities which ob- 
struct as those which promote the exercise of the kind affections 3 
among the former, he very properly classes sectarian bigotry: but 
we think that, with all his declamation against this monster, he’ has 
himself exhibited an instance of unwarrantable bigotry to his own sect, 
when he would stigmatize all that portion of literature and science, 
which does not favour his own creed, as being employed, in various 
ways, ‘ with a subordinate intention of bringing into discredit the 
peculiar and characteristic principles of the gospel.’ We all know what 
this phrase means ; and when the sun-beams of science have expanded 
this preacher’s soul, he will be sorry that reflections so illiberal and 
unfounded have ever proceeded from his pen. Shall one particular 
sect arrogate to itself the right of stating what are ‘ the peculiar and 
characteristic principles of the gospel,’ and reprobate all those writers 
as Deists in disguise who do not adopt its creed? Criticism may ex- 
plore and yet behove : but its faith may not sguvare with notions which 
the uninvestigating vulgar may have received as peculiar to and cha- 
racteristic of the religion of Jesus. —We applaud the zeal and ability 
with which Mr. S. pleads in favour of the Lancasterian Institution, 
and eulogizes Mr. Lancaster ; while we observe of the subjoined 
notes and illustrations that they put the reader in possession of the 
substance of that singular controversy, which this comprehensive 
system of education and the still more liberal establishment of 
the Bible-Society have excited. Asa Dissenter, Mr. S. feels him- 
self hurt by the insinuations of those few of the clergy, (we trust 
that they are few,) who have expressed themselves hostile to an 
union with Dissenters for the promotion of the gospel; and he does 
not spare the High-Church party. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We know nothing of the papers to which Veridicus refers, nor have 
we the means of consulting them. If they were transmitted to us, 
we would peruse them, and make any note of addition to our former 
remarks which might appear to us to be necessary. 





v 
¢ A Constant Reader’ will accept our thanks, but permit us to 
decline his offer. 





The letter from Totness does not supply the title of the writer’s 
work, nor state where it may be procured. 





cp The Readers of the M.R. are requested to take notice that 
the Aprenpix to Vol. yxvit. of the New Series is published with 
this Number, and contains (as usual) a number of articles in Fo- 
reign Literature, and the General Title, Index, &c. for the Volumes 
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